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TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO 

- ~ The  Status  Ouo 


Rachel  Kampf 

Office  of  Field  Development,  OISE 

This  issue  of  Orbit  is  devoted  largely  to  the 
theme  of  teacher  education  in  Ontario. 
There  are  as  many  views  about  teacher 
education  as  there  are  teachers,  and  about 
the  only  area  of  agreement  is  dissatisfac- 
tion. In  this  article  we  give  a brief  survey 
of  teacher  education  in  Ontario,  and 
though  much  of  the  information  will  be 
familiar  to  our  readers,  we  feel  that  it 
provides  a necessary  framework  for  the 
other  articles. 


The  MacLeod  Report  of  1966  is  regarded 
as  a landmark  in  the  history  of  teacher 
education  in  Ontario.  William  Davis,  then 
Minister  of  Education,  described  the 
Report  and  its  implications  as  ‘the  most 
significant  development  in  teacher  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  in  this  century.’  Although 
he  was  quick  to  caution  that  ‘sweeping 
changes  could  not  be  made  overnight,’  he 
had  high  hopes  for  the  Report’s  positive 
impact  on  the  quality  of  teacher  education. 
A number  of  critics  would  not  quite  agree. 

The  Report  recognized  that  major 
deficiencies  existed  in  the  structure  of 
teacher  education.  In  attributing  these 
deficiencies  to  ‘inadequate  academic  edu- 
cation and  insufficient  maturity  on  the  part 
of  the  student  teacher’  it  recommended 
that  all  teacher  education  programs,  sec- 
ondary and  elementary,  be  provided  by  the 
university.  When  the  MacLeod  Committee 


made  these  recommendations,  most 
elementary  school  teachers  were  still  being 
trained  in  the  province’s  thirteen  teachers’ 
colleges;  secondary  school  teachers  since 
1906  had  taken  their  professional  prepara- 
tion in  colleges  of  education  attached  to 
universities.  The  Report  recommended 
that  programs  for  both  groups  last  four 
years  and  combine  roughly  75  percent 
liberal  arts,  natural  sciences,  or  social 
sciences  with  25  percent  professional 
studies  and  training.  There  would  be  two 
types  of  plan:  the  concurrent  plan,  offering 
four  of  five  years  of  joint  academic  and 
professional  training,  or  the  consecutive 
plan,  offering  a year  of  professional 
training  following  a three-year  or  four-year 
degree.  The  MacLeod  Committee  further 
recommended  that  Ontario's  thirteen 
teachers’  colleges  be  incorporated  within 
their  nearby  universities  through  agree- 
ments between  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  university  concerned. 

At  present  almost  all  of  the  MacLeod 
Committee’s  recommendations  have  been 
implemented.  Since  1969,  nine  teachers’ 
colleges  have  been  integrated  with  univer- 
sities, two  have  been  closed,  and  the 
remaining  two  have  been  combined  to  form 
a new  two-campus  Ontario  Teacher  Educa- 
tion College.  The  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  has  now 
become  a basic  minimum  requirement  for 
elementary  school  teachers. 

In  suggesting  that  prospective  teachers 
be  educated  ‘within  the  university  milieu,' 
the  Committee  had  in  mind  several 
objectives:  to  provide  teachers  with 
adequate  academic  education,  to  increase 


their  maturity,  and  to  improve  the  status  of 
the  profession.  Undoubtedly  the  quality  of 
teacher  education  and  the  status  of  the 
profession  left  room  for  improvement  in 
several  respects. 

A look  at  the  history  of  teacher 
education  in  Ontario  since  the  mid- 1860s 
supports  such  an  assessment.  For  example, 
beginning  in  1877,  elementary  schools  were 
staffed  primarily  by  teachers  who  had 
completed  a fourteen-week  course  of  study 
in  one  of  over  fifty  county  model  schools. 
These  were  simply  elementary  schools  run 
by  a principal  who  held  a First  Class 
certificate  and  three  assistant  teachers  who 
held  Second  Class  or  higher  certificates. 
Graduates  of  these  model  schools  were 
granted  Third  Class  certificates,  which 
were  valid  for  three  years  but  could  be 
renewed,  at  first  by  petition  and  then  by 
rewriting  the  Third  Class  non-professional 
examination.  It  seems  that  the  principal 
function  of  these  model  schools  was  to 
make  available  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
supply  of  teachers  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  expanding  school  system. 
Since  applicants  to  the  school  were 
required  to  have  only  one  or  two  years  of 
high  school  and  since  the  period  of  training 
was  so  short,  it  was  generally  felt  that  such 
a training  system  had  a detrimental  effect 
on  the  status  of  teachers,  who  were 
regarded  and  paid  accordingly. 

In  1907,  to  raise  the  professional  level  of 
teacher  education,  all  but  a few  of  the 
county  model  schools  were  abolished  and 
replaced  by  normal  schools.  (The  first 
normal  school,  however,  had  been  estab- 
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lished  in  Toronto  in  1847.)  Candidates 
seeking  admission  to  the  normal  school  had 
to  be  16  years  old  and  had  to  furnish 
certificates  of  academic  standing,  age, 
physical  ability,  and  good  moral  character. 
Normal  schools  included  on  staff  a 
principal,  four  to  six  departmental  masters, 
and  instructors  of  special  subjects  such  as 
art,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
music,  physical  training,  and  writing.  A 
more  important  innovation,  however,  was 
the  division  of  the  curriculum  into  two 
main  categories  — a course  in  teaching 
methods  and  a program  of  classroom 
observation  and  practice  teaching. 

The  seven  normal  schools  in  the 
province  offered  a one-year  course  of 
training  leading  first  to  a Second  Class 
teaching  certificate  and  then,  after  1920,  to 
a First  Class  certificate  (previously  offered 
only  by  schools  training  secondary  school 
teachers).  From  the  turn  of  the  century 
until  the  MacLeod  Report’s  recommenda- 
tions, this  one-year  course  was  considered 
the  essential  basic  training  for  teachers. 

Several  critics  have  suggested  that  the 
major  disappointment  of  the  MacLeod 
Report  is  that  it  scrambled  its  priorities. 
Teacher  education,  they  said,  should  focus 
primarily  on  what  teachers  can  do  for 
children  and  incidentally  on  what  teacher 
education  can  do  for  teachers.  Advanced 
academic  education  might  indeed  be 
desirable  in  teachers,  but  the  assumption 
that  a correlation  exists  between  academic 
credentials  or  even  skills  required  in  an 
academic  program  and  effective  teaching 
is,  at  best,  naive.  The  university  provides 
many  examples  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
know  are  not  necessarily  those  who  know 
how  to  teach. 

Other  reservations  have  been  expressed 
about  the  university’s  capacity  to  improve 
substantively  the  quality  of  teacher  educa- 
tion. In  a search  for  equal  status,  teacher 
education  programs  are  often  obliged  to 
adopt  the  norms  and  values  of  other 
faculties  in  the  university.  They  are, 
consequently,  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of 


their  more  specific  and  unique  goals  and 
aims.  If  a teacher  is  to  intervene  success- 
fully in  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
physical  development  of  children,  he  or 
she  would  no  doubt  benefit  more  by  a 
perhaps  broader  and  certainly  more  practi- 
cal foundation  of  work  than  is  provided  by 
the  highly  specialized  structure  of 
academic  courses.  As  one  dean  puts  it,  the 
aim  of  teacher  education  programs  should 
be  ‘to  produce  a well-informed  person  with 
a broad  cultural  base  rather  than  the 
narrow  scholar  who  is  designed  to  play  an 
entirely  different  role  in  society.’  The  point 
to  be  made  here  is  that  traditionally 
academics  have  been  reluctant  to  regard 
education  as  a discipline  worthy  of  serious 
study.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  been 
trained  to  take  pride  in  accumulating 
knowledge,  not  imparting  it,  and  they  are 
often  suspicious  of  the  value  of  teaching 
techniques  and  methodologies.  Moreover, 
they  do  not  easily  accept  as  colleagues 
those  who  have  taught  in  a teachers’ 
college  but  who  do  not  have  advanced 
academic  degrees. 

In  recommending  the  assimilation  of  the 
teachers’  colleges  within  the  universities 
and  the  upgrading  of  qualifications,  the 
MacLeod  Committee  hoped  to  improve 
elementary  school  teachers’  professional 
status.  What  it  failed  to  take  into  account 
was  that  professionalism  is  measured  not 
only  by  the  length  of  time  spent  in  school 
but  by  the  degree  of  competence  or 
substantive  skill  that  the  professional 
displays  in  his  or  her  work.  It  might  be 
concluded  from  these  criticisms  that  the 
MacLeod  Committee  was  more  concerned 
with  the  trappings  of  education,  with  the 
acquisition  of  academic  degrees  and  status, 
than  with  the  development  of  programs 
specifically  aimed  at  improving  teaching 
competency.  Much  more  attention  is  given 
in  the  Report  to  the  logistics  of  imple- 
mentation and  the  details  of  certification 
than  to  substantive  improvements  in  the 
curriculum  of  teacher  education.  In  terms 
of  actual  hours  allocated  to  professional 


training,  the  Report  merely  reinforces  what 
has  been  the  status  quo  since  the  founding 
of  the  normal  schools  — 25  percent  of  a 
four-year  program  equals  one  year.  Even 
the  time  allotted  to  practice  teaching  has 
generally  remained  what  it  was  in  the  early 
1960s.  In-service  programs  for  continuing 
education  are  mentioned  only  peripherally 
without  recommendations  concerning  the 
structure  and  implementation  of  such 
programs.  And  the  concept  of  an  intensive, 
school-based  practical  or  clinical  type  of 
training,  such  as  medical  arid  law  schools 
are  moving  toward,  is  completely 
neglected. 

Despite  these  criticisms  some  positive 
outcomes  have  emerged  from  the  MacLeod 
Report.  The  upgrading  of  standards  has 
meant  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
unqualified  and  poorly  trained  teachers  and 
a higher  degree  of  selectivity  of  applicants. 
To  a greater  extent,  those  who  will  enter 
the  profession  will  do  so  because  they  want 
to  teach  and  not  as  a final  alternative  when 
other  things  have  failed.  There  are 
indications  that  with  the  assimilation  of  the 
faculties  of  education,  the  universities  may 
be  willing  to  confront  the  problems  of 
teacher  education  in  a way  they  have  not 
been  forced  to  before.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
clearly  the  hope  of  the  MacLeod  Commit- 
tee that  the  establishment  of  closer 
relationships  between  the  faculties  of 
education  and  the  universities  would 
provide  opportunities  for  experimentation 
to  develop  diverse  and  innovative  pro- 
grams. Whether  such  opportunities  will  be 
used  to  truly  enhance  teacher  effectiveness 
remains  to  be  seen.  At  the  moment  a move 
to  further  improve  the  quality  of  education 
is  being  considered.  The  Type  A certificate 
qualifying  teachers  for  higher  salaries  may 
be  awarded  only  after  they  have  completed 
two  years  of  teaching  and  have  returned  to 
the  faculty  for  additional  six -week  summer 
courses.  The  implementation  of  this  regula- 
tion — not  expected  until  1978  or  1979  — 
might  be  the  first  step  toward  a two-year 
professional  training  program. 


Ontario  Elementary  School 
Teachers  Evaluate  Their 
Teacher  Preparation  Programs 


Willard  Brehaut  and  Mohindra  Gill,  OISE 


This  article  is  based  on  the  report  of  a 
research  project  funded  by  the  Ministry^of 
Education,  Ontario. 


To  those  looking  for  definite  answers  as  to 
how  elementary  teachers  should  be 
trained,  it  is  discomfiting  to  turn  to  the 
myriad  investigations  that  have  been  made 
in  recent  years.  Despite  protestations  of 
achievements  past,  present,  and  future, 
teacher  education  continues  to  be  the 
centre  of  heated  controversy.  The  old 
certitude  that  enabled  David  Stow  to 
announce  that  his  system  of  teacher 
training  ‘has  never  failed,  where  it  has 
been  faithfully  pursued’ 1 has  been  lost  over 
the  generations.  Even  the  most  enthusias- 
tic promoter  of  a ‘new’  program  in  the 
1970s  usually  speaks  of  it  as  a possible 
alternative,  not  the  only  alternative,  to 
existing  programs.  It  is  only  on  the 
adequacy  of  today’s  teacher  education 
programs  that  most  investigators  are 
prepared  to  make  definite  statements:  all 
agree  that  the  current  programs  are 
inadequate. 

But  why  has  teacher  education  remained 
one  of  the  perennial  problems  in  educa- 
tion? Why  has  it  been  so  difficult  to 
provide  satisfactory  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion ‘What  teacher  education  program  is  of 
most  worth?’  A number  of  reasons  emerge 
from  reported  research,  reasons  that  are 
not  intended  to  constitute  an  exhaustive 
list  but  are  suggested  as  among  the  most 
important: 

1 . Lack  of  agreement  on  the  aims  of 
education 

This  condition  has  been  well  expressed  by 
Lawrence  Cremin:  Inasmuch  as  men 
disagree  on  the  ends  and  means  of 
education,  they  will  inevitably  disagree  on 
the  preparation  of  teachers.’2 

2.  Lack  of  agreement  on  the  role  of  the 
teacher 

Although  the  teacher's  role  has  been  the 
object  of  study  in  numerous  investigations, 
the  role  tends  to  keep  changing;  thereby 
the  confusion  in  a central  and  basic  area 
increases. 

3.  Lack  of  agreement  on  the  characteris- 


tics of  the  good  teacher  (or  on  what 
constitutes  good  teaching) 

Closely  related  to  #2,  this  area  has  been 
studied  by  numerous  investigators  but 
seems  to  yield  uncertain  information. 

4.  Lack  of  knowledge  about  the  teaching- 
learning process 

Thousands  of  research  studies  have  probed 
this  critical  area  and  have  yielded  impor- 
tant but  conflicting  results.  Even  in 
sub-areas,  within  which  there  is  a large 
measure  of  agreement  (e.g.,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  use  of  specific  objectives  in 
teaching  and  learning),  there  remains 
substantial  disagreement  about  the  type  of 
teacher  education  program  needed  to  make 
best  use  of  this  knowledge. 

5.  Need  for  high-quality  teachers  for  all  in 
a system  of  universal  education 

No  matter  how  much  (or  how  little)  weight 
one  places  on  the  adage  that  teachers  are 
bom,  not  made,  the  problem  of  providing 
excellent  teachers  for  all  is  made  more 


difficult  as  the  population  of  persons  to  be 
taught  increases. 


6.  Turnover  among  teachers  (the  problem 
of  a brief  professional  life) 

In  the  past,  teaching  was  an  occupation  of 
relatively  short  duration  for  its  practition- 
ers, especially  elementary  school  teachers. 
This  pattern  provided  justification  for  the 
teacher  training  institutions’  offering  a 
practical  ‘survival  kit’  type  of  training 
program  rather  than  a broadly  theoretical 
one  upon  which  the  teacher  might  build 
throughout  his  or  her  career.  Obviously  the 
training  needs  of  those  teachers  who 
remain  in  teaching  for  less  than  five  years 
will  be  much  different  in  comparison  with 


those  who  will  remain  in  the  profession  for 
twenty  years  or  more. 

7.  The  long-standing  wall  between  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  professional 
training  of  teachers,  it  was  generally 
accepted  that  the  elementary  teacher’s 
tasks  differed  so  markedly  from  the 
secondary  teacher’s  that  it  was  impossible 
to  offer  the  same  kind  of  training  to  both. 
Indeed,  for  many  years  the  importance  of 
any  form  of  teacher  education  for 
secondary  teachers  was  questioned  and 
often  denied. 

8.  Lack  of  agreement  on  the  theory /prac- 
tice ratio 

It  seems  impossible  to  strike  an  acceptable 
balance  between  theory  and  practice  in 
teacher  education.  This  lack  of  agreement, 
however,  helps  to  ensure  that  the  subject 
will  continue  to  be  discussed. 

9.  Lack  of  agreement  on  who  should 
control  teacher  education  — the  govern- 
ment, the  universities,  or  the  teaching 
profession 

As  might  be  expected,  the  three  bodies  that 
have  exerted  most  control  over  teacher 
education  have  long  disagreed  on  the 
question  of  the  appropriate  role  to  be 
played  by  each. 

10.  Lack  of  agreement  on  whether  any 
kind  of  teacher  education  is  necessary 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  some 
professional  education  is  needed  by  those 
who  teach  in  both  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools.  In  earlier  periods,  only 
elementary  teachers  were  considered  to 
have  need  of  training;  the  secondary  school 
teacher  was  required  to  be  a scholar  only. 
As  the  need  for  preparation  as  a teacher  is 
seen  to  apply  to  all  who  teach,  from 
nursery  to  university,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  long-lived  antipathy  to  teacher  educa- 
tion as  an  anti-intellectual  waste  of  time 
will  disappear.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
far  from  extinct. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sources  of 
controversy,  there  is  another  that  affects 
all  of  the  foregoing  — namely,  social 
change.  Teacher  education,  like  all  other 
aspects  of  education,  does  not  take  place  in 
a vacuum,  despite  statements  often  made 
by  trainees  about  lack  of  relevance  of  their 
professional  training  to  the  ‘real  world.’ 
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Changes  have  come  thick  and  fast  in  recent 
years  and  have  affected  all  aspects  of 
education,  often  to  a marked  degree. 

The  confusion  arising  from  what  may 
seem  at  times  to  be  almost  ceaseless 
change  may  prove  beneficial,  however.On 
this  point,  Lawrence  Cremin  offers  a 
somewhat  reassuring  statement,  convinc- 
ing us  that  the  perennial  problem  of  teacher 
education  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  sustained 
attack:  ‘As  a society  makes  up  its  mind 
about  the  education  of  its  teachers  it  is 
really  undertaking  to  define  its  own  future.  ’3 

Background  to  the  Present  Study 
Among  the  many  conflicting  developments 
in  teacher  education  and  the  plethora  of 
published  and  unpublished  reports,  some 
observers  have  found  it  possible  to 
ascertain  trends  of  importance.  In  a recent 
questionnaire  study  of  teacher  preparation 
programs  in  Canada,  Geraldine  Channon 
identified  nine  noteworthy  developments 
that  have  taken  place  in  most  provinces: 

— The  total  training  periods  have  been 
lengthened. 

— The  programs  have  become  more 
flexible  and  offer  a wider  choice  of  options. 

— There  is  a trend  toward  the  adoption  of 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  in  profes- 
sional courses. 

— Time  devoted  to  practice  teaching  has 
been  increased  and  in  some  cases  has  been 
replaced  by  a pre-service  internship. 

— Some  innovative  approaches  to  the 
development  of  teaching  skills  are  being 
adopted,  most  notably  microteaching,  but 
also  simulation  games. 

— Students  are  being  involved  in  a formal 
way  in  program  development  and  adminis- 
tration. 

— The  system  of  heavy  dependence  on 
formal  examinations  is  breaking  down  to 
some  degree. 

— The  use  of  closed-circuit  television 
for  instructional  purposes  within  the 
institutions  is  becoming  quite  prevalent. 

— Some  attention  is  being  given  to 
providing  the  kinds  of  courses  that  might 
lead  to  innovative  practice  on  the  part  of 
beginning  teachers.4 

If  we  turn  specifically  to  the  province  of 
Ontario,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  several 
recent  trends. 

There  is  a move  away  from  the  teachers’ 
college  to  the  university  as  the  institution 
responsible  for  teacher  education.  Al- 
though this  transfer  of  responsibility  has 
proceeded  rapidly  in  recent  years  — only 
one  teachers’  college  (with  two  campuses) 
remains  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  — Ontario  has  been 
one  of  the  last  provinces  to  move  in  a 
direction  heralded  by  practically  all  com- 
mentators as  being  the  right  one. 

Admission  standards  to  teachers’  college 
have  been  raised.  At  the  same  time  as 
universities  were  setting  up  teacher  educa- 
tion programs,  the  admission  requirement 
to  the  remaining  teachers’  college  became 
a first  university  degree. 

There  is  increasing  diversity  of  pro- 
grams, as  might  be  expected  at  a time 


when  universities  are  becoming  more 
involved  in  providing  teacher  education.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  former 
centrally  controlled  program  offered  in  the 
various  teachers’  colleges  had  become 
much  more  diverse.  In  the  one  remaining 
college  (Ontario  Teacher  Education  Col- 
lege) there  is  a marked  emphasis  on  making 
a variety  of  programs  available. 

There  is  increasing  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  the  schools  in  the  teacher  education 
program.  There  has  been  a gradual 
increase  in  the  time  student  teachers  spend 
in  the  actual  classroom  situation,  a trend 
that  is  usually  in  agreement  with  student 
teachers’  wishes  and  the  recommendations 
of  most  writers  in  the  area.  The  setting  up 
of  the  York  University  programs  has 
brought  increased  attention  to  the  role  to 
be  played  by  associate  teachers.  In 
addition,  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federation 
and  its  affiliates  have  shown,  on  a 
provincial  scale,  increasing  concern  about 
the  associate  teacher’s  training  role. 

These  trends  noted  in  Ontario  teacher 
education  parallel  those  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions, where  the  search  for  improved 
teacher  education  has  been  of  similarly 
long  duration. 

Chief  Findings  of  the  Study 
The  data  obtained  from  the  394  Ontario 
elementary  school  teachers  who  responded 
to  our  teacher  questionnaire  provided 
information  about  a great  variety  of  aspects 
of  the  programs  offered  in  1971/72  and 
1972/73  by  the  teachers’  colleges  and 
universities  in  Ontario.  Among  the  most 
important  findings  emerging  from  the  study 
are  the  following: 

A substantial  proportion  (56.8%)  of  the 
study  participants  considered  their  prep- 
aration to  be  either  ‘less  than  adequate’  or 
‘poor.’  Only  a small  proportion  (6.4%) 
rated  their  program  as  ‘excellent’  or  ‘more 
than  adequate.’  Responses  concerning 
program  adequacy  were  significantly  re- 
lated to  the  institution  attended. 


A significantly  large  majority  of  the 
respondents  (88.3%)  were  either  ‘very 
satisfied’  or  ‘satisfied’  in  their  present 
teaching  position.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  response  pattern  and  type  of 
certificate  obtained  was  found  to  be 
significant:  those  certificated  to  teach  at  the 
elementary  level  only  were  overrep- 
resented in  the  ‘very  satisfied’  category, 
whereas  those  certificated  to  teach  at  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  were 
underrepresented  in  this  category.  (For 
convenience,  these  two  groups  from  here 
on  will  be  referred  to  as  E-only  and  E&S.) 

Participants  who  were  satisfied  with  their 
present  teaching  position  gave  a variety  of 
reasons  for  their  satisfaction,  chief  among 
them  being  ‘the  rewarding  nature  of  the 
teaching  profession’  and  ‘enjoyment  in 
students’  progress.’ 

Participants  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  teaching  position  gave  as  their 
main  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  the  heavy 
workload  and  lack  of  confidence  in  regard 
to  skills  required  for  classroom  manage- 
ment (discipline,  etc.).  Only  2%  of  those 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  present 
teaching  position  reported  ‘inadequate 
teachers’  college  preparation.’ 

In  their  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of 
their  programs  in  providing  them  with 
experiences  that  would  equip  them  with 
the  necessary  professional  skills  and 
qualities,  significant  differences  appeared 
between  the  E-only  teachers  and  the  E&S 
teachers.  In  particular,  with  respect  to 
establishing  rapport  with  pupils  and  under- 
standing children  and  youth,  the  E-only 
teachers  expressed  greater  satisfaction 
than  did  the  E&S  teachers. 

In  general,  the  respondents  expressed 
greater  satisfaction  with  courses  offered  in 
Psychology  in  Education  and  Curriculum 
Methods  than  in  the  other  areas  of  study 
(except  practice  teaching). 

Though  there  was  general  dissatisfaction 
with  some  Foundations  courses,  especially 
Philosophy  in  Education,  the  E&S  respon- 
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dents  showed  a higher  degree  of  satisfac- , 
tion  with  Foundations  courses  than  did  the 
E-only  respondents. 

Most  of  the  respondents  rated  the 
essential  services  (placement,  health, 
counselling,  library,  food,  etc.)  provided 
by  the  teachers’  college  or  university 
generally  unsatisfactory.  Respondents 
graduatingfrom  teachers’  colleges  expressed 
a lower  degree  of  satisfaction  with  each 
of  these  services  than  did  those  graduating 
from  university  colleges  or  faculties  of 
education. 

Feedback  and  counselling  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  with  associate  teacher  or 
faculty  supervisor  was  reported  most 
frequently  as  the  most  helpful  type  of 
assistance  in  improving  teaching  skill. 


experience  in  open  classrooms. 

3.  Provide  for  experience  in  a cross- 
section  of  school  populations. 

4.  Provide  for  demonstration  and  analysis 
of  a variety  of  teaching  methods. 

5.  Provide  for  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  use  of  media. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
The  most  important  general  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  data  collected  in  the 
course  of  this  study  is  that  the  teacher 
education  programs  offered  at  both 
teachers’  colleges  and  universities  in 
Ontario  in  the  early  1970s  have  not  met  the 
expectations  of  those  enrolled.  Indeed,  it 
seems  evident  that,  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  many  teachers  included  in  the 


Respondents’  suggestions  about  courses 
to  be  added  to  or  expanded  within  the 
present  program  tended  to  emphasize 
methods  of  teaching  basic  subjects  and 
practice  teaching. 

About  half  of  the  respondents  reported 
that,  aside  from  practice  teaching,  cur- 
riculum development  courses  provided 
them  with  the  greatest  insight  into  effective 
teaching. 

Respondents  stated  that  provision  for 
more  practice  teaching  and  more  practical 
experiences  in  a cross-section  of  school 
populations  would  have  contributed  most 
to  their  becoming  better  teachers. 

The  outstanding  strengths  of  the  pro- 
grams taken  were  considered  by  respon- 
dents to  be  practice  teaching  and  practical 
experiences. 

The  most  frequently  listed  ‘outstanding 
weaknesses’  of  the  programs  were  the 
Foundations  courses  and  the  'outdated, 
unqualified  and  uninterested  staff.’ 

Respondents  ranked  the  following  as  the 
five  proposals  of  highest  priority  in  relation 
to  program  improvement: 

1.  Make  provision  for  experience  as 
teacher-aide  prior  to  enrolment  in  teacher 
education  program. 

2.  Put  emphasis  on  the  concept  of  and 


study  look  upon  the  training  period  as  a 
waste  of  time.  This  condemnation  of  their 
professional  training  is  not  unique  to 
teachers.  To  know  that  training  programs 
for  others  are  not  free  from  criticism, 
however,  offers  small  comfort  to  those 
responsible  for  teacher  education.  The 
twofold  task  of  improving  the  quality  of 
teacher  education  programs  and  of  de- 
veloping in  the  student  teacher  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  program  and  the  occupa- 
tion remains  a challenging  one. 

The  graduates’  criticisms  of  their  in- 
structors tend  to  emphasize  the  difficulty  of 
making  a connection  between  the  theory 
taught  in  the  teacher  education  institution 
and  the  practical  realities  faced  in  the 
schools.  Respondents’  suggestions  that 
their  instructors  return  to  the  schools  for 
extended  periods  every  three  or  four  years 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  (de- 
spite the  undiplomatic  phraseology  of  some 
of  these  suggestions).  Teacher  educators 
would  probably  be  ready  to  accept  such  a 
practice  if  a system  of  regular  and  frequent 
periods  of ‘teaching  leaves’  could  be 
arranged  without  lessening  the  oppor- 
tunities for  regular  ‘study  leaves’;  both  are 
essential  to  professional  educators. 

The  large  number  of  unfavorable  com- 


ments and  low  ratings  given  in  regard  to 
particular  courses  in  the  area  of  Founda- 
tions, especially  Philosophy  in  Education, 
merits  careful  reappraisal  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  what  is  being  attempted  and 
what  is  being  accomplished. 

Despite  the  almost  universal  trend 
toward  the  establishing  of  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  in  universities,  no  institution 
in  Ontario  or  elsewhere  has  come  up  with, 
or  can  come  up  with,  the  ‘ideal’  program. 
The  diversity  in  the  programs  offered  in 
various  Ontario  universities  cannot  but  be 
beneficial  in  the  long  run.  Judging  by  the 
initial  enthusiasm  shown  by  staff  and 
students  for  the  new  programs  offered  by 
the  Ontario  Teacher  Education  College, 
the  continuance  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion’s direct  involvement  in  teacher  educa- 
tion may  prove  a stimulus  to  all  institutions 
engaged  in  teacher  education  in  the 
province.  For  example,  it  might  be  easier 
for  OTEC  to  effect  changes  in  teacher 
education  than  for  any  other  institution. 

No  pre-service  training  program  can 
equip  teachers  for  their  professional 
career,  no  matter  how  much  we  may 
extend  the  preparatory  period.  Thus, 
teacher  education  must  be  seen  to  consist 
of  a pre-service  period  and  an  extended 
in-service  period. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a survey  of 
graduate  opinion,  no  matter  how  complete, 
remains  just  that  — a survey  of  graduate 
opinion.  No  changes  in  programs  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  reactions  of 
graduates  alone.  Their  reactions  are, 
however,  an  exceedingly  important  source 
of  information  to  be  considered  as  part  of  a 
wider  assessment.  A comment  by  F.  H. 
Hilliard  is  germane: 

‘It  has,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that 
neither  students  still  engaged  in  initial 
professional  courses  in  education  nor 
recently  qualified  teachers  are  perhaps  in 
the  best  position  to  evaluate  their  courses. 
They  have  not  yet  had  the  necessary 
experience  of  teaching  to  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  implications  of  their  work 
from  a full  professional  standpoint.’5 

Notes: 

1.  David  Stow,  The  Training  System  of 
Education  for  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Elevation  of  Youth,  especially  in  large 
towns  and  manufacturing  villages  (1847), 
p.  3 

2.  Lawrence  Cremin,  Preface,  in  Merle 
Borrowman,  Teacher  Education  in  Ameri- 
ca: A Documentary  History  (New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1965). 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Geraldine  Channon,  ‘Trends  in  Teacher 
Preparation  Curricula  in  Canada,’  paper 
presented  at  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
New  York,  February  1971. 

5.  F.  H.  Hilliard,  ed..  Teaching  the 
Teachers:  Trends  in  Teacher  Education 
(London:  Allen  & Unwin,  1971),  p.  38. 
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D.  Fraser  Perry 

Humberside  Collegiate,  Toronto 

‘Do  you  know  how  many  suicides  there  are 
in  this  city  every  day?  And  you  don’t  even 
care!’ 

Simon’s  eyes  met  mine  as  I just  stood 
there  by  my  desk,  taken  aback  by  this 
comment,  which  his  previous  comment  on 
my  standards  concerning  English  composi- 
tion had  not  prepared  me  for. 

‘One  of  these  days  I’m  going  to  walk  in 
here  with  a shotgun  and  blow  your  head 
off.  And  I won’t  botch  the  job  like  they  did 
with  that  chick  in  Brampton.’ 

Smiling,  Simon  moved  to  the  back  of  the 
classroom  to  offer  his  parting  shot  in  this 
unexpected  verbal  blast.  ‘What’s  wrong? 
Geez,  you  take  everything  so  seriously!’ 
And  then  he  left,  while  I still  stood  there, 
momentarily  forgetting  my  other  student 
sitting  behind  me,  waiting  for  my  attention 
to  his  purely  compositional  incoherencies. 

It  is  possible  that  I have  not  remembered 
everything  that  they  told  us  in  our 
educational  psychology  classes  back  at  the 
College  of  Education  — after  all,  that 
presumably  salutary  experience  is  some 
nine  years  past  — but  I do  not  recall  that 
they  ever  mentioned,  in  those  lectures  on 
peer-group  recognition  and  manic- 
depressive  tendencies  in  the  psychotic 
personality,  how  to  deal  with  a Simon. 

Nor,  even  from  those  mistily  recollected 
lectures  on  child-centred  and  subject- 
centred  educational  theories,  does  it  strike 
me  that  one  was  prepared  to  deal  with 
Grant  and  Erik  arriving  at  my  apartment  at 
1:00  a.m.  because  Grant  was  on  a bad  acid 
trip  and  Erik  hoped  that  I would  be  able  to 


talk  Grant  down  and  set  him  back  into  the 
world  of  coordinate  conjunctions  and 
achieving  coherence  in  the  unified,  empha- 
tic paragraph. 

And  I don’t  recall  that  carefully  prepared 
seminars  on  metaphor,  simile,  and  allegory 
in  E.J.  Pratt’s  T he  Titanic  prepared  one  for 
the  Chinese  student  who  would  interpret 
‘lamb-white  days’  in  Dylan  Thomas’s 
‘Fern  Hill’  as  intimations  of  mortality 
because  white,  to  a Chinese  person,  would 
connote  death  and  mourning. 

Or  did  those  discussions  on  Living  and 
Learning  (remember?)  suggest,  amidst  the 
homilies  on  Developing  the  Whole  Person 
and  Learning  By  Doing,  how  to  handle  the 
problem  of  discovering  in  front  of  my 
period  eight  English  class  that  my  fly  was 
open,  and,  since  I had  last  visited  the 
washroom  in  period  six,  it  probably  had 
been  open  for  two  periods?  Oh  yes,  we 
were  told  that  students  would  be  aware  of 
their  teacher’s  deportment  and  dress,  but 
— of  one’s  red  bikini  briefs?  (And  face!) 

Extreme  and  atypical  perhaps  though  the 
foregoing  examples  may  be,  they  have 
been  selected  from  my  experiences  of  nine 
years  with  students  in  Ontario  high 
schools.  And  it  probably  would  be 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  any  courses  in 
teacher  training  would  perfectly  equip  a 
young  idealist  determined  to  descend  into 
Plato’s  Cave  once  more  to  coax  or  coerce 
Those  Less  Fortunate  Than  Ourselves  to 
traverse  the  rough  and  rocky  road  up  to  the 
sunlit  plains  above. 

Well,  the  Sun,  that  symbol  of  the  Good, 
of  the  Really  Real,  can  be  blinding  indeed. 
But  emerging  from  a world  of  shadows  into 
a world  of  Ideas,  difficult  though  it  be,  is 


perhaps  no  more  difficult  than  emerging 
from  the  world  of  ideas  into  the  world  of 
the  really  real  — the  world  of  emerging 
individuals  who  are  my  kids.  Is  that  any 
less  traumatic  an  experience? 

The  world  of  theory  is  one  world;  the 
world  of  experience  is  another.  To  make  a 
coherent,  unified,  emphatic  paragraph  from 
the  two  worlds  is  necessary.  And  on  that, 
at  least,  Hall  and  Dennis  were  surely 
correct:  one  learns  by  doing. 

Now,  back  in  the  summers  of  ’67  and 
’68,  we  neophytes  in  the  College  of 
Education  were  not  doing  precisely  that, 
were  not  learning  by  doing.  Or  perhaps  we 
were.  We  did  learn  how  to  skip  classes  and 
still  pass.  We  learned  how  boring  many 
teachers  are.  We  learned  that  sitting  in 
screwed-down  desks  at  Harbord  Collegiate 
is  not  conducive  to  good  discussions.  We 
learned  that  a symposium  of  ideas  was  apt 
to  be  more  congenial  (and  perhaps  more 
Platonic)  when  lubricated  by  beers  at  the 
Brunswick  House  than  when  dessicated  by 
bromides  at  Bloor  and  Spadina.  And  we 
learned  that  bullshit  in  the  classroom  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  fertilizer  for  a still- 
growing mind. 

But,  as  I said,  Hall  and  Dennis  were 
right  on  one  point,  however  much  their 
once-idealized  Report  may  have  revealed 
their  enchainment  in  the  cave  of  ideas  from 
which  that  Really  Real  Sun  now  appears 
but  a Light  at  the  End  of  the  Tunnel. 

Between  that  first  golden  summer  in  the 
halls  of  OCE  — that  summer  of  the 
Centennial  and  ‘Sergeant  Pepper’  — and 
the  second,  and  last,  gilt  summer  of  ’68  — 
the  summer  of  students  riots  and  Chicago 
— I enjoyed  my  first  year  of  teaching.  And 
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for  persons  such  as  Simon,  clouds  block 
the  sun,  leaving  them  heaving  in  mad 
shadows,  struggling  against  the  sometimes 
invisible  chains  that  bind  them. 

But  these  student  teachers  of  today,  do 
they  get  a chance  to  play  with  their  kids? 
No,  because  they  do  not  yet  have  ‘their 
kids.’  Now  students  do  become,  briefly 
perhaps,  and  ephemerally,  assuredly,  ‘my 
kids.’  And  that  takes  time.  And  trust. 
Thank  God. 

Simon,  the  young  man  who  offered  me 
the  Valentine’s  Day  sentiment  of  suicide 
combined  with  blowing  my  head  off,  had 
asked  me  earlier  that  afternoon  in  my 
classroom  after  school:  was  I not  a person 
like  himself? 

‘Yes,’  I replied,  ‘of  course.  But  I am  also 
your  English  teacher.’ 

And  therein  lies  a paradox  which  teacher 
training  did  not  prepare  me  for,  but  which 
being  a student  and  teacher  in  the 
comprehensive  school  of  life  has.  One 
cannot,  in  one’s  role  as  a teacher,  forget 
that  one  is  a teacher.  And  a student.  And, 
above  all,  a person:  a soul. 

Ideals  and  theories,  time  and  trust,  living 
and  learning:  in  total,  experience.  How 
limited  experience  was  when  one  was 
encapsulated  in  that  brick  building  at 
Spadina  and  Bloor!  How  limited  it  still 


appears  to  me,  in  talking  with  friends  and 
associates  who  have  more  recently  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  insularity  of  that 
ordeal ! 

Impressions,  reflections,  feelings  — 
nothing  more  than  ‘feelings.’  But  feelings 
based  on  experiences  on  those  sunlit  plains 
as  well  as  in  that  cave  of  shadows  have  a 
certain  validity.  I have  not,  in  this  article, 
dealt  with  academic  matters  — they  are 
indubitably,  inevitably,  and  implicitly  evi- 
dent in  one’s  dealings  with  one’s  students. 
Nor  have  I suggested  solutions  to  what  I 
obviously  sense  to  be  problems  in  the  area 
of  teacher  training. 

But  I have,  I hope,  suggested  to  those 
ensconsed  on  the  sunlit  plains  of  being, 
that  what  comparatively  little  I have 
learned  has  been  more  with  my  fellow 
students  and  teachers  and  from  other  souls 
bound  in,  yet  not  always  limited,  by  the 
saucy  doubts  and  fears  of  the  caves  in 
which  they  are  still  cabinned,  cribbed  and 
confined.  And  well  paid. 

Living  and  Learning  — that  at  least  is 
more  than  a good  title. 


‘And  the  lesson  lies  in  learning:  that  by 
teaching  you’ll  be  taught.'  — Procul 
Harum. 


‘enjoyed’  is  a verb  carefully  chosen. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  emotional  and 
mental  strains  (did  they  tell  us  about 
them?)  joined  forces  with  my  diabetes  to 
hospitalize  me  twice  that  year,  I enjoyed 
my  first  year  teaching,  working,  and 
playing  with  my  kids.  I learned  something 
about  motorcycles.  I cannot  now  re- 
member those  lessons  with  any  clarity:  the 
subject  did  not  touch  me  personally, 
although  it  did  my  14-year-old  grade  9 tech 
boys  who  instructed  me.  Similarly,  the 
majority  of  them  were  perhaps  not 
personally  touched  by  my  attempts  to 
instruct  them  in  the  finer  points  of 
collective  and  singular  nouns.  (Although,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  a now  bearded  and 
beer-bellied  young  man  knelt  beside  me  in 
a tavern  to  tell  me  that  my  lesson  in  ’67  on 
how  the  man  in  Call  of  the  Wild  calling  his 
dog  ‘bastard,’  and  thus  betraying  his 
awkward  affection  in  that  vulgar  term,  had 
first  got  him  interested  in  Literature.) 

Now,  things  have  changed  somewhat 
since  those  summer  teacher-training 
courses  were  last  offered  in  1968.  No 
longer  does  one,  on  a hot  July  day, 
simulate  a grade  9 class  composed  of  one’s 
peers  in  their  mid-20s  and  try  to  draw  from 
them  answers  on  Elizabeth  I and  her 
parliaments  in  response  to  one’s  carefully 
composed,  neatly- written-on-lesson-plan- 
pages  questions.  (Nor,  in  my  classes,  do  I 
have  neatly-written-on-lesson-plan-pages 
questions,  ready  for  comments  from  a 
provincial  inspector.  Those  days  too  are 
gone  with  the  winds  of  change.) 


'And  therein  lies  a paradox 
which  teacher  training  did  not 
prepare  me  for,  but  which 
being  a student  and  teacher 
in  the  comprehensive  school 
of  life  has.  One  cannot, 
in  one's  roll  as  teacher, 
forget  that  one  is  a teacher. 
And  a student. 

And,  above  all,  a person: 
a soul.' 


Those  summer  courses  — mercifully 
brief,  in  retrospect,  although  seemingly 
eternally  long  at  the  time  — no  longer 
exist.  Student  teachers  (a  phrase  oddly  still 
preserved  for  those  who  have  not  yet 
endured  to  receive  The  Piece  of  Paper:  do 
we  ever  cease  being  student  teachers?) 
now  combine  classes  in  theory  and  subject 
material  with  two-week  practice  sessions  in 
the  high  school  classroom  with  experi- 
enced teachers  (still  students  themselves, 
of  course:  would  ‘professionalism’  permit 
any  other  comment?).  Teachers-to-be  no 
longer  are  completely  removed  artificially 
from  where  it’s  at.  They  work  with  the  real 
thing:  with  young  people  growing  into  a 
world  in  which  the  sun  shines  with  varying 
degrees  of  intensity,  or  in  a world  in  which. 
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La  Formation  des  enseignants 


E.  M.  Goldstein 
Faculte  d ’Education 
Universite  d ’Ottawa 


Le  titre  de  la  presente  communication 
indique  clairement  que  Ton  ne  connait  pas 
grand-chose  au  sujet  du  rapport  causatif 
entre  le  comportement  en  salle  de  classe  et 
le  rendement  scolaire.  D’ou  la  conse- 
quence inevitable:  la  recherche  ayant  pour 
objet  l’enseignement  devrait  s’intensifier. 

S’il  fallait  mettre  la  situation  en  perspec- 
tive historique,  il  serait  inevitable  de 
mentionner  qu’a  peine  quarante-cinq  ans  se 
sont  ecoules  depuis  la  premiere  etude 
empirique  sur  la  formation  des  enseignants, 
notamment  celle  de  Barr  (1929). 1 Depuis  et 
jusqu’a  date  on  a enregistre  un  grand 
nombre  de  projets  de  recherche  dans  ce 
domaine  d’interet  et  dont  la  plupart 
s’ingeniaient  a accumuler  des  donnees 
statistiques  qui,  generalement,  laissaient  la 
majorite  des  problemes  sans  reponse.  C’est 
ainsi  qu’on  arrive  a poser  l’inevitable 
question:  Qu’est-ce  que  la  recherche  dans 
le  domaine  de  la  formation  des  ensei- 
gnants? 

. . . jusqu'a  date  on  a 
enregistre  un  grand  nombre 
de  projets  de  recherche 
dans  ce  domaine  d'interet 
et  dont  la  plupart 
s'ingeniaient  a accumuler 
des  donnees  statistiques  qui, 
generalement,  laissaient  la 
majorite  des  problemes  sans 
reponse. 

A cette  question,  malgre  notre  penchant 
de  placer  la  reponse  en  territoire  carte sien, 
nous  serons  forces  de  traiter  le  probleme 
du  point  de  vue  empirique  et  de  preciser 
que  la  dite  recherche  ne  saurait  etre  que 
1’etude  systematique  des  problemes  qui  se 
manifestent  dans  le  processus  de  la 
formation  des  enseignants  ou  bien,  en 
d’autres  mots,  la  recherche  sur  la  forma- 
tion des  enseignants  est  la  tentative  de 


trouver  comment  le  comportement  d’un 
candidat  pourrait  etre  oriente  vers  un 
‘pattern’  acceptable  de  conduite.  Cepen- 
dant,  des  que  Ton  s’approche  des  realites, 
c’est-a-dire  des  elements  concrets  de  la 
recherche,  il  devient  obligatoire  de  speci- 
fier son  domaine  de  recherche  ainsi  que  le 
genre  de  problemes  qui  le  domine. 

D’habitude,  un  programme  pour  la 
formation  des  enseignants  foumit: 

— un  entrainement  en  certaines  habiletes 
d’enseignement; 

— un  enseignement  en  concepts  et  en 
principes  pedagogiques; 

— des  moyens  menant  au  developpement 
d’ attitudes  pertinentes; 

— l’enseignement  de  diverses  didactiques. 

A souligner  que  tandis  que  les  trois 

premiers  elements  ci-dessus  ont  toujours 
ete  consideres  comme  matiere  profession- 
nelle,  le  dernier  a toujours  compte  comme 
matiere  universitaire  ou  non-profession- 
nelle.  Le  fait  important  reste  que 
l’enseignement  en  didactiques  de  nos  jours 
est  de  plus  en  plus  considere  comme 
professionnel. 

L’entrainement  des  habiletes  reste  a 
l’heure  qu’il  est  tel  qu’il  etait  il  y a plus 
d’un  siecle,  au  temps  de  Herbart.  L’idee 
d’un  maitre  plus  expert  que  l’apprenti  et 
dont  les  critiques  sont  suivies  par  le 
candidat  pour  ‘s’ameliorer’  s’est  estompee. 
Sa  place  a ete  prise  par  une  formule 
modifiee,  essentiellement  peu  differente, 
celle  d’un  professeur  associe,  dont  la 
presence  se  fait  sentir  bien  moins. 

Les  rectifications  necessaires,  dont 
quelques-unes  ont  vu  la  lumiere  du  jour, 
sont  nombreuses  meme  si  tres  recentes. 

Par  exemple:  l’ identification  des  habiletes 
pertinentes  a l’acte  d’enseignement 
(McDonald  & Allen,  1967). 2 Cette  idee  a 
trouve  son  origine  dans  le  developpement 
des  techniques  de  reproduction  audio- 
visuelles.  C’est  ainsi  que  le  micro- 
enseignement  trouve  sa  vogue  bien  meritee 
car,  dans  cette  aire  d’interet,  c’est  le  seul 
procede  qui  permette  la  reprise  critique  sur 
le  vif  d’une  situation  d’enseignement,  dans 
tous  ses  details,  fidelement  reproduits. 

A part  cela,  l’analyse  du  comportement 
dans  le  processus  d’enseignement  a revele 
la  nature  aleatoire  de  differents  comporte- 
ments,  qui,  dans  un  cadre  strictement 
traditionnel,  ne  se  justifieraient  que  par 
leur  anciennete  et  par  l’appui  de  certaines 
approches  philosophiques.  On  est  arrive 
maintenant  a analyser  le  comportement  en 
classe  de  l’enseignant,  par  rapport  aux 


references  de  la  psychologie  de  l’apprentis- 
sage. 

C’est  ici  qu’il  nous  faudra  souligner  un 
des  sophismes  courants  de  l’education 
contemporaine:  la  preoccupation  de  classi- 
fier le  comportement  enseignant  au  point 
de  vue  emotif,  cognitif,  logique, 
pedagogique,  linguistique,  etc.  Toutes  ces 
tentatives  de  classification  — dont  les  plus 
connues  sont  les  taxonomies  de  Bloom  et 
de  ses  disciples  — sont  plus  ou  moins 
compliquees.  Il  devient  evident  pourtant 
que  ce  genre  de  reference  s’isole  dans  un 
cadre  abstrait,  sans  rapport  avec  la  realite 
de  la  salle  de  classe  et,  ce  qui  plus  est 
(ceux  qui  ont  eu  la  curiosite  intellectuelle 
de  verifier  l’ont  compris),  il  est  tres  difficile 
d’identifier  les  elements  vivants  d’une 
didactique  dans  le  cadre  rarefie  d’une 
reference  taxonomique  aussi  complete 
qu’elle  soit, 

. . . il  nous  faudra  souligner 
un  des  sophismes  courants 
de  I'education  contemporaine: 
la  preoccupation  de  classi- 
fier le  comportement 
enseignant  au  point  de  vue 
emotif,  cognitif,  logique, 
pedagogique,  linguistique,  etc. 


Une  fois  cette  prise  de  conscience 
effectuee,  on  est  oblige,  par  la  force  des 
choses,  d’opter  pour  une  orientation  de  la 
recherche  en  la  formation  des  enseignants 
dans  le  sens  empirique,  telle  que  disponible 
dans  le  cadre  des  essais  de  recherche  en 
micro-enseignement.  Cependant,  meme 
cette  honorable  suggestion  ne  saurait  pas 
cacher  le  fait  que  le  micro-enseignement 
est,  au  mieux,  une  etude  exploratoire  pour 
le  moment. 

Comme  on  le  sait,  le  micro-enseignement 
a ete  developpe  dans  les  annees  ’60  par 
Allen,  Fortune  et  leur  equipe  a Stanford,3 
vers  la  periode  ou  Fuller,  Peck  et  leurs 
collaborateurs  s’occupaient  de  l’emploi  des 
films  de  8mm  afin  de  ‘personnaliser’  la 
retroaction  des  etudiants  a l’universite  du 
Texas,4  tandis  qu’a  l’epoque  meme  un 
grand  nombre  d’enseignants  decouvrait  les 
possibilites  exploratoires  du  magneto- 
scope. Ainsi,  en  1967,  Allen  et  Fortune  du 
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et  sa  conceptualisation 


Far  West  Laboratory,  en  analysant  les 
resultats  des  cliniques  de  Stanford  (1963, 
1964)  ont  trouve  que  les  candidats  formes 
de  cette  maniere,  en  groupe  experimental, 
pendant  une  periode  de  huit  semaines,  a 
raison  de  dix  heures  a peu  pres  par 
semaine,  fonctionnaient  a un  niveau  de 
competence  superieur  a celui  d’un  groupe 
de  confrole  instruit  pendant  20  a 25  heures 
par  semaine  selon  les  methodes  tradition- 
nelles.  Cooper  et  Strand  en  1967  ont 
rapporte  des  resultats  similaires.5  Voila 
maintenant  la  petite  bete  noire:  malgre  le 
fait  que  les  enseignants  du  cours  de 
formation  decouvraient  des  differences 
significatives  en  comparant  le  comporte- 
ment  des  etudiants  ‘avant  et  apres’,  la 
perception  des  etudiants  eux-memes  etait 
differente,  c’est-a-dire  qu’ils  ne  voyaient 
aucune  difference  entre  les  deux  points  de 
comparaison.  Cela  reste  inexplicable  jus- 
qu’a l’heure  qu’il  est,  a moins  que  ce  ne 
soit  1’intense  desir  des  enseignants  de 
‘voir’  du  progres  a tout  prix,  meme  la  oil  il 
n’y  en  avait  pas. 

Plus  tard,  en  1969,  Davis  et  Smoot,6  puis 
Kallenbach  et  Gall,7  et  d’autres  ont 
experimente  avec  les  ‘nouvelles’ 
techniques  du  micro-enseignement,  qui, 
invariablement,  ont  fait  constater  l’opposi- 
tion  d’un  style  d’enseignement  magistral 
(vers  lequel  les  enseignants  glissent  de 
preference  et  naturellement)  et  d’un  style 
heuristique,  fonde  sur  la  ‘decouverte’.8  Ici 
on  revient  au  pattern  d’opposition  du 
skinnerien  et  du  traditionnel,  sur  lequel  on 
ne  va  pas  s’etendre.  Disons  que,  depuis  et 
jusqu’a  date,  la  recherche  en  formation  des 
enseignants  se  reduit  a un  grand  vide.  Cela 
ne  veut  pas  dire  qu’il  n’y  a pas  d’activite 
du  tout.  Bien  au  contraire,  comme  par 
exemple:  les  programmes  de  l’U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  ou  encore  et  toujours  les 
universites  Stanford  et  du  Texas  ou  bien 
les  quelques  R&D  Centers  and  Regional 
Laboratories  des  Etats-Unis  qui  ont  lance 
de  nombreux  projets  de  recherche. 

Malgre  cette  triste  constatation,  il  serait 
bon,  en  conclusion,  de  souligner  quelques 
idees  qui  seront  probablement  justifiees  par 
des  recherches  futures. 

Tout  d’abord,  et  malgre  la  tendance 
d’accelerer  les  etudes  qui  nous  interessent, 
il  reste  qpe  tous  les  chefcheurs  dans  la 
matiere  souffrent  d’une  lacune  commune: 
ils  ne  sauraient  pas  mettre  en  rapport  — de 
maniere  causative  — le  comportement  de 
I’enseignant  en  salle  de  classe  et  le 
rendement  des  eleves.  Il  sera  necessaire. 


pour  toute  tentative  serieuse  de  recherche, 
d’elaborer  des  hypotheses  significatives  a 
ce  point  de  vue. 

Finalement  il  nous  semble  inevitable  de 
croire  qu’il  faudra  renoncer  au  stereotype 
traditionnel  de  la  dichotomie  qui  regne 
(depuis  Herbart  jusqu’a  present)  dans  la 
formation  des  enseignants:  d’un  cote  une 
innocence,  apparentee  a une  bienheureuse 
ignorance,  provenant  d’un  contenu  magis- 
tral pseudo-romantique  et,  de  1’ autre  cote, 
un  practicum  dont  l’inertie  se  voit  dans  des 
procedes  immuables,  peu  changes  depuis 
vingt-cinq  siecles. 

Si  nos  capacites  didactiques  doivent  se 
developper  le  long  de  nos  vies  profession- 
nelles  — je  n’emploie  pas  le  mot 
‘s’ameliorer’,  dont  le  sens  me  semble 
plutot  restreint  — il  s’en  suit  qu’il  nous 
faudra  cueillir  des  preuves  empiriques  qui 
sauraient  demontrer  avec  precision  quel 
genre  d’humanite  devrait  se  devouer  a la 
tache  de  l’enseignement,  quels  seraient  les 
meilleurs  procedes  pour  enrichir  l’esprit  de 
nos  jeunes.  Finalement,  par  des  moyens 

. . . il  s'en  suit  qu'il  nous 
faudra  cueillir  des  preuves 
empiriques  qui  sauraient 
demontrer  avec  precision 
quel  genre  d'humanite 
devrait  se  devouer  a la  tache 
de  I'enseignement,  quels 
seraient  les  meilleurs 
procedes  pour  enrichir 
I'esprit  de  nos  jeunes. 

d’analyse  des  interactions,  il  devrait  nous 
etre  au  moins  partiellement  possible  de 
comprendre  comment  le  comportement 
(apres  formation)  de  l’enseignant  en  salle 
de  classe  influence  ou  oriente  le  rendement 
de  l’eleve,  et  tout  cela  dans  la  lumiere  des 
differentiations  imposees  par  des  situations 
specifiques. 

Le  desideratum  ultime  dans  la  matiere 
serait,  sans  doute  aucun,  l’existence  d’un 
enseignant  brevete  par  uri  systeme  fonde 
sur  1'evaluation  d’une  performance, 
c’est-a-dire  sur  l’habilete  de  produire  un 
acte  d’enseignement  en  situation  specifique 
et  qui  mene  a un  rendement  etudiant 
universellement  acceptable. 
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‘To  be  or  not  to  be’ 


Exploring  Teaching  as  a Career 


Shirley  F.  Heck  and  Janet  Black 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Mansfield  Campus 

Many  students  enter  college  wondering  if 
teaching  is  for  them  and,  just  as  important, 
if  they  are  for  teaching.  The  Freshmen 
Early  Experience  Program  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  Mansfield  Campus  has 
been  designed  to  help  college  students 
make  more  valid  career  decisions.  In  this 
regard  the  program  is  based  on  an 
intensive  exploratory  and  participatory 
field  experience  and  on  experiences  in  a 
personal  growth  seminar.  This  article 
describes  the  program  and  summarizes  the 
reactions  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
program. 


▲ ...  doing  tutorial  work 


▲ ...  designing  bulletin  boards  y . 


The  Freshmen  Early  Experience  Program 
focusses  on  exploring  teaching  as  a 
potential  career,  as  well  as  on  involving  the 
individual  student  in  the  process  of 
influencing  his  or  her  own  future.  Career 
decision-making  requires  an  in-depth 
knowledge  of  a specific  career.  It  also 
requires  a realistic  consideration  of  one’s 
abilities,  attitudes,  needs,  personality 
characteristics,  and  other  important  life- 
style and  human  relations  factors.  The 
Freshmen  Early  Experience  Program  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  Mansfield  Campus 
interrelates  both  of  these  components: 
knowledge  of  a specific  career  and 
knowledge  of  self. 

Career  exploration  is  achieved  by  plac- 
ing students  in  selected  school  sites  for 
approximately  sixteen  hours  each  week  of 
a ten-week  quarter.  Placements  are  made 
with  cooperating  teachers  who  have  at- 
tended an  in-service  workshop  or  course  to 
acquaint  them  with  their  role  as  educators 
of  future  educators.  Students  remain  with 
the  same  cooperating  teacher  throughout 
the  quarter.  This  concentrated  placement 
affords  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
develop  a deeper  professional  relationship 
in  which  the  cooperating  teacher  also 
becomes  a counsellor. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  a 
variety  of  activities  so  as  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  numerous  facets  of 
teaching.  These  activities  include  such 
things  as  designing  bulletin  boards,  check- 
ing papers,  doing  tutorial  instruction, 
designing  interest  centres,  supervising 
library,  lunch,  and  playground  activities, 
operating  audiovisual  equipment,  attending 
faculty  meetings,  planning  study  tours,  and 
instructing  small  groups  of  children. 

Detailed  guidelines  regarding  these  ac- 
tivities are  outlined  in  a handbook  for  the 
students.  Mastery  of  teaching  methods  is 
not  a program  goal.  Rather,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  allowing  each  student  to  explore 
as  many  aspects  of  teaching  as  feasible 
under  the  guidance  of  professional  person- 
nel. The  cooperating  teachers  in  the 
program  contract  to  spend  time  giving 
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suggestions  to  the  students  who  need 
direction  and  encouragement.  Some  stu- 
dents are  ready  to  assume  leadership 
immediately.  Others  need  to  develop  a 
sense  of  security  before  taking  initiative. 

The  students  keep  weekly  logs  of  their 
program  experiences.  The  log  includes  a 
listing  of  daily  activities  and  a weekly 
summary  of  attitudes,  feelings,  and  career 
discoveries.  Here  are  some  reactions  taken 
from  the  weekly  logs  of  a randomly 
selected  group  of  students: 

— Teaching  is  caring. 

— Teachers  must  play  many  different 
parts. 

— Some  people  are  able  to  make  you  feel 
extremely  more  at  ease  than  others,  not  by 
what  they  say,  but  by  the  gestures  they 
use,  which  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
openness. 

— Where  you  work  has  a lot  to  do  with 
how  you  feel  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  whole 
atmosphere  at  this  social  agency  seems  to 
bog  down  my  day.  The  other  days  go  much 
easier. 

— Kids  really  need  a 15  minute  recess  to 
unwind  themselves. 

— / could  easily  get  attached  to  kids  and  I 
don’t  think  that  would  be  to  my  best 
advantage. 

— Elementary  education  might  not  be  for 
me. 

— I was  becoming  disillusioned  about 
teaching  because  of  teachers’  constantly 
complaining. 

— Teaching  is  more  routine  than  I thought 
it  would  be. 

— Boys  forget  you  corrected  them  sooner 
than  girls. 

— It’s  hard  for  me  to  work  with  children 
and  relate  to  them  but  I’m  trying. 

— ‘ Colored  children’  are  just  as  nice  as 
white  children. 

— Even  though  children  are  quite  honest 
there  are  hidden  secrets  kept  away  from 
other  people. 

— When  I do  get  on  the  side  of  my 
students  they  will  really  reach  out  for  my 
help. 

— You  almost  have  to  be  super  human  to 
be  a good  teacher. 

— / feel  much  more  confident  in  my  ability 
to  handle  a group  than  I did  five  weeks  ago. 

Many  of  their  comments  reflect  their 
doubts  and  uncertainties.  They  wonder: 

— if  the  children  are  acquainted  with 
enough  challenging’ situations,  which  of 
course  prove  rewarding  in  the  end. 

— if  teachers  have  it  as  easy  as  most 
people  think.  I’m  beginning  to  notice  how 
much  extracurricular  time  a teacher  needs 
to  put  in. 


— what  the  children  in  my  class  will  be  like 
when  they  grow  up. 

— how  a teacher  ever  finishes  her  paper 
work,  especially  with  individualized 
programs. 

— if  education  shouldn’t  be  on  a 
person-person  basis  instead  of  student- 
teacher  basis. 

— if  I will  enjoy  children  as  much  ten  years 
from  now  as  I do  today. 

— if  children  are  striving  as  hard  to  be 
adults  as  we  are  to  be  kids  again. 

— if  children  are  only  as  enthusiastic  about 
learning  as  their  teachers  are. 

— why  I never  decided  on  elementary 
education  before. 

— if  the  children  will  accept  me  as  a 
teacher. 

— what  it’s  like  to  be  with  the  children  all 
day  rather  than  three  hours  each  day. 

— if  I’m  the  ‘teacher  type'  or  not. 

— how  I can  keep  thinking  of  things  for  the 
children  to  do  to  keep  their  interests. 

Some  comments  suggest  thought- 
provoking  new  perceptions: 

— The  same  kids  get  on  my  nerves. 

— How  different  two  teachers  can  be! 

— Each  child  tries  his  best  to  compliment 
others  and  they  are  very  aware  of  each 
other's  feelings. 

— Through  this  whole  experience  I have 
been  putting  myself  in  the  teachers'  shoes 
and  seeing  things  the  way  they  do. 

— Even  the  young  black  children  are 
extremely  race  conscious. 

— Children  reflect  my  mood  and  react  to 
my  values. 

The  field  experiences  offer  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  students  have  about 
the  choice  of  teaching  as  a career; 
however,  the  experiences  also  raise  addi- 
tional questions  regarding  self,  children, 
teachers,  and  the  school  environment.  A 
random  selection  of ‘I’m  beginning  to 
wonder’  statements,  taken  from  the  stu- 
dents’ weekly  logs,  show  that  students 
Degan  to  question 

— how  much  freedom  kids  should  have  in  a 
classroom. 

— whether  the  cooperating  teacher’s 
philosophy  — ‘get  what  you  can  out  of 
them’  — is  right  or  whether  you  should 
work  with  them  and  try  to  make  them 
learn. 

— not  if  I will  teach,  but  how  I will  teach. 

— how  children  learn  anything  the  way 
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they  do  most  things ■. 

— why  so  much  time  has  to  be  spent  on 
discipline. 

— why  teachers  stay  in  the  profession 
when  they’re  not  happy. 

— how  you  get  through  to  people  who 
avoid  you. 

Many  of  these  questions  are  raised  and 
discussed  during  the  second  component  of 
the  Freshmen  Early  Experience  Program,  a 
weekly  two-hour  personal-growth  seminar. 
The  seminar  focusses  on  students’  reac- 
tions to  teaching  as  a career  choice  and  on 
the  development  of  those  human  relations 
skills  that  are  integral  to  any  of  the  helping 
professions.  The  development  of  human 
relations  skills  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
Rather  they  need  to  be  identified  and 
developed  systematically  like  any  other 
skill.  Effective  human  relations  require  and 
presuppose  many  developmental  skills. 

The  human  relations  aspect  of  the  Fresh- 
men Early  Experience  Program  is  thus 
designed  chronologically  on  the  basis  of 
prerequisite  skills,  with  the  seminar  di- 
vided into  the  following  components: 
awareness,  appreciation,  and  acceptance  of 
self;  communication  skills;  problem-solving 
and  decision-making  skills;  and  educational 
leadership  and  career  development. 

Individual  student  field  experiences  and 
seminar  discussions  of  theoretical  human 
relations  models  are  structured  to  achieve 
specific  objectives  within  these  four  broad 
program  components. 

Awareness,  Appreciation,  and  Acceptance 
of  Self 

1.  To  develop,  enhance,  and  maintain  a 
positive  self-concept. 

2.  To  help  the  students  deal  constructively 
and  positively  with  their  own  attitudes, 
values,  feelings,  and  behaviors. 

3.  To  help  students  accept  and  respect  the 
uniqueness  of  others. 

4.  To  help  students  identify  their  values, 
value  priorities,  and  the  influence  values 
have  on  interpersonal  relationships. 

5.  To  help  students  identify  their  own 
strengths  and  expertise. 

Communication  Skills 

1.  To  assist  students  to  develop  inter- 
personal and  group  skills  through  internal- 
izing qualities  of  a good  communicator. 

2.  To  help  students  develop  the  skills  for 
creative,  active  listening. 

3.  To  develop  facility  in  an  awareness  of 
nonverbal  and  body  language. 

4.  To  develop  the  fine  art  of  giving  and 
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receiving  feedback  constructively  and  posi- 
tively. 

Problem-Solving  and  Decision-Making 
Skills 

1.  To  increase  the  competency,  skills, 
performance,  and  comfort  levels  required 
in  conflict  situations. 

2.  To  develop  the  fine  art  of  caring 
confrontation. 

3.  To  learn  how  to  respond  to  confronta- 
tion appropriately  and  nondefensively. 

4.  To  be  able  to  identify  and  deal 
appropriately  and  suitably  with  conflicts 
around  personality  versus  those  around 
differences  with  regard  to  the  issues. 

5.  To  facilitate  the  growth  of  unity  of 
diversity  rather  than  impose  the  mentality 
of  unity  of  sameness,  which  is  ultimately 
divisive  and  disrespectful  of  the  uniqueness 
and  individuality  of  the  person. 

6.  To  develop  the  dynamics  of  shared 
decision-making  and  consensus-seeking. 

Educational  Leadership  and  Career 
Development 

1.  To  increase  the  students’  perceptions  of 
goal  commitment,  motivation,  and  con- 
structive and  supportive  involvement  in  the 
school. 

2.  To  help  students  evaluate  teaching  as  a 
career. 

3.  To  help  students  in  the  goal-setting 
process  as  it  relates  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

Thus,  the  seminars  attempt  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  a student  as  a person  through 
concrete  activities  involving  self- 
exploration and  self-affirmation.  Reaction 
of  students  to  the  influence  of  the  seminars 
includes  such  comments  as  the  following: 

— The  seminars  have  convinced  me  that  I 
can  make  a difference. 

— After  four  years  in  the  service  and  six 
years  out  of  high  school,  I found  myself 
still  wondering  what  I was  doing  and  where 
I was  going  in  life.  The  seminars  helped  me 
plan  some  realistic  life  goals  and  ways  to 
achieve  them. 

— I’ve  discovered  ‘a  me’  that  I like. 

— I’m  beginning  to  be  proud  of  my 
strengths  and  abilities.  This  is  just  the 
opposite  of  what  my  religion  teaches. 

— I’m  beginning  to  apply  many  of  the 
problem-solving  tools  developed  during  the 
seminars  to  my  shaky,  hectic,  and  depress- 
ing marriage.  With  lots  of  personal 
problems,  I know  I can’t  be  as  effective  in 
the  classroom  as  I could  be. 

( continued  on  next  page  ) 
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( continued  from  previous  page  ) 

— The  seminar  during  which  we  discussed 
the  Myers-Briggs  test  helped  me  under- 
stand more  about  myself,  but  more 
importantly  it  helped  me  to  respect  people 
who  are  opposite  types,  such  as  my 
cooperating  teacher.  ( Her  need  for  order 
and  cleanliness  kills  me!) 

Close  communication  between  the  uni- 
versity coordinator  and  the  cooperating 
teacher  is  required  for  the  program’s 
success  and  provides  discussion  material 
for  the  weekly  seminars.  The  university 
coordinator  visits  the  school  sites  four  to 
five  times  throughout  the  ten-week  quarter 
to  discuss  progress  with  individual  students 
and  cooperating  teachers  and  to  assist  with 
any  problems  of  adjustment  a student  may 
have.  The  concerns  shared  during  these 
visits  at  times  include  information  about 
the  student  who  finds  it  difficult  to 
communicate  with  other  professionals,  the 
student  who  resents  doing  ’housekeeping 
chores’  in  the  classroom,  the  student  who 
finds  teaching  to  be  too  monotonous  and 
tedious,  the  student  who  does  not  assume 
professional  responsibility  or  initiative,  and 
the  student  who  is  struggling  with  personal 
problems. 

An  individual  conference  with  each 
student  and  the  university  coordinator  is 
scheduled  during  the  quarter.  This  confer- 
ence allows  the  students  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  both  their  reactions  to  the  field 
experience  and  personal  feelings  about 
their  career  choice.  In  order  to  provide  the 
students  with  additional  data  concerning 
knowledge  of  self,  the  Myers-Briggs  Test 
and  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Test  are 
administered  and  interpreted  for  each 
student  during  the  program.  Most  students 
utilizing  the  information  from  the 
field-based  experience,  the  seminar,  the 
conference,  and  the  two  standardized  tests 
are  able  to  arrive  at  a career  decision  by 
the  end  of  the  ten-week  quarter.  However, 
some  cannot.  Students  who  are  still 
questioning  teaching  as  a career  choice  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  have  an  opportunity 
to  repeat  the  field  experience  in  either  a 
classroom  setting  or  a social  agency. 

Teacher  education  preparation  becomes 
more  of  a unified  four-year  experience 
through  these  initial  activities.  The  student 
is  better  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
and  relevancy  of  the  teacher  education 
program;  furthermore,  students  can  relate 
the  basic  requirement  courses,  such  as 
educational  psychology,  sociology,  and  the 
professional  studies  components,  to  the 
reality  of  the  classroom. 

Throughout  the  Freshmen  Early  Experi- 
ence Program  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  students  are  identified  and 
appropriate  counselling  is  offered.  The 
program  thus  affords  an  opportunity  to 
extend  an  ‘individually  guided  education’ 
approach  at  the  college  level.  Above  all,  it 
allows  students  to  make  more  valid  and 
realistic  career  choices  based  on  realistic 
classroom  experiences  and  personal 
abilities  and  aptitudes.  ■ 


C.  Brian  Cragg 
York  University 

The  following  is  expanded  from  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  York  Gazette,  vol.  7 , 
no.  7 ( October  1976).  Dr.  Cragg  is 
coordinator  of  the  Faculty  of  Education’ s 
new  ‘ Man  in  Nature’  program,  designed  to 
prepare  teachers  of  science  at  the  inter- 
mediate level  (grades  7 to  10). 

I think  I was  typical  of  many  scientists  in 
becoming  interested  in  science  as  a 
teenager  for  the  immediate  pleasures  it 
gave  me,  with  the  possibility  of  making  a 
living  out  of  it  later  as  a gratifying  but 
basically  irrelevant  bonus.  These  pleasures 
were  many,  and  although  not  all  of  them 
have  held  up  over  the  years  (I  regretfully 
abandoned  about  twenty  years  ago  my 
project  for  winning  the  Nobel  Prize  by 
refuting  Quantum  Mechanics),  the  one 
pleasure  I have  never  lost  is  the  sense  of 
personal  liberation  I felt  when  I realized  I 
need  never  again  be  forced  to  take  ‘on 
faith’  questions  of  knowledge  and  belief. 
Although  it  sounds  old-fashioned  to  say  so, 
I still  believe  that  the  discrediting  of 
authority  as  a basis  for  belief  is  the  chief 
moral  significance  of  the  sciences. 

This  liberation  has  been  so  much  a part 
of  my  own  life  that  I find  it  quite  painful  to 
read  that  many  serious  thinkers  such  as 
Mumford  and  Marcuse  have  accused 
science  of  being  an  instrument  of  enslave- 
ment. But  I find  it  even  more  depressing  to 
discover  that  science  is  experienced  by 
many  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances  as 
the  most  authoritarian  of  subjects,  a 
store  of  unquestionable  facts,  equipped 
with  more  dogma  to  dispense  than  any 


conclave  of  theologians  could  come  up 
with.  Such  an  experience,  set  beside  my 
own,  seems  to  indicate  some  dreadful 
failure  in  the  presentation  of  science,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this 
failure  must  have  happened  in  the  schools. 

But  the  teachers  I have  met  did  not  set 
out  to  produce  this  effect;  they  were  not 
cartoon  Gradgrinds;  they  were  honestly 
trying  to  help  their  students  to  develop 
their  powers  of  independent  thinking.  Yet 
in  science,  where  independent  thinking  is 
central  to  the  subject,  their  students  learn 
to  memorize  facts  and  formulae,  and  are 
very  hurt  when  we  meet  them  at  university 
level  and  tell  them  that  this  will  not  do. 
Perhaps  we  are  up  against  a difficulty  that 
demands  more  respect  than  we  have  been 
giving  it. 

I obtained  a glimpse  of  this  difficulty 
about  two  years  ago  through  the  answers 
to  an  examination  question  I put  to  a large 
Natural  Science  class  (therefore  consisting 
mostly  of  first-year  Arts  apd  Fine  Arts 
students).  The  course,  dealing  with  the 
technical  background  of  the  birth  control 
pill,  included  some  demographic  topics, 
with  definitions  of  the  common  demo- 
graphic quantities,  and  the  question  ran, 

‘An  Anti-Pill  spokesman  claims  that  the 
Crude  Death  Rate  in  Canada  will  rise 
appreciably  as  a result  of  the  Pill.  A 
Pro-Pill  spokesman  claims  that  the  Pill  has 
almost  no  adverse  effects  on  health.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  for  both  of  them  to  be 
right.  Explain.’ 

The  answer  I was  fishing  for,  as  my  alert 
readers  have  recognized,  hinges  on  the 
definition  of  the  Crude  Death  Rate,  since  if 
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the  fertility  in  Canada  is  depressed  as  a 
result  of  the  Pill,  as  seems  to  be  happening, 
the  proportion  of  older  people  in  the 
population  will  increase  and  therefore  the 
Crude  Death  Rate  will  increase  without 
requiring  any  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
population  in  a particular  age  group.  About 
one-third  of  the  class  attempted  an  answer 
along  these  lines,  by  and  large  successful- 
ly. The  other  two-thirds  set  about  to 
discuss  the  evidence  for  or  against  the 
safety  of  the  Pill.  The  answers  seemed 
quite  cleanly  divided  between  those  who 
treated  the  question  as  being  essentially 
about  formal  relationships  between  the 
concepts  and  those  who  did  not:  there 
were  no  intermediate  cases.  I concluded 
after  some  study  that  I had  inadvertently 
(everything  I leam  from  exams  is  inadver- 
tent) conducted  a Piagetian  test.  The 
results  are  consistent  with  the  experience 
of  other  writers  (see,  for  example,  the 
article  by  Arnold  Arons  in  the  September 
1976  American  Journal  of  Physics)  that 
about  half  our  students  arrive  at  university 
incapable  of  Piaget’s  formal  operation  level 
of  thought. 

This  is  a serious  matter:  nothing  of 
substance  at  the  university  level  can  be 
dealt  with  in  the  absence  of  the  student’s 
ability  to  handle  formal  relationships 
between  concepts.  More  serious,  if  sub- 
jects whose  content  wholly  depends  on 
formal  relationships  (Euclidian  geometry, 
classical  mechanics)  are  presented  to 
students  who  cannot  handle  formal  opera- 
tions, the  students  cannot  possibly  make 
sense  of  them  and  must  respond  by 
memorizing  and  other  ways  of  faking  it. 
None  of  these  ways  works  very  well:  other 


investigators  (e.g.,  John  W.  Renner, 
American  Journal  of  Physics,  March  1976) 
have  found  that  non-formal  students 
cannot  even  memorize  formal  material 
successfully,  and  teachers  of  first-year 
university  science  courses  are  all  too  used 
to  finding  students  unable  to  cope  with 
topics  they  had  supposedly  ‘covered’  four 
or  five  years  before. 

It  has  not  been  established  that  formal 
operational  thinking  can  be  taught,  but  we 
had  damn  well  better  give  it  a try,  since 
otherwise  we  are  wasting  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  time.  What  we  can 
certainly  do  better  than  we  are  doing  is  test 
for  formal  thinking:  every  time  we  ask 
questions  that  ought  to  be  answered  by 
logical  thinking,  but  can  be  answered  by 
memorization  of ‘type’  questions,  we 
prolong  the  agony  of  students  who  are  not 
making  any  sense  out  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  the 
association  of  science  in  the  schools  with 
authoritarian  pronouncement  and  fact 
memorization,  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
science,  is  the  result  of  an  honest  error  in 
that  teachers,  attempting  to  convey  the 
pattern  and  beauty  of  a scientific  subject, 
have  demanded  of  their  students  logical 
capabilities  that  they  cannot  meet  and 
therefore  evade  by  memorization 
strategies.  These  strategies,  aside  from 
their  weaknesses  in  achieving  their  primary 
purpose  of  pacifying  the  teacher,  are 
fearful  obstacles  to  seeing  science,  as  I did, 
as  a support  for  personal  independence  and 
intellectual  liberation. 

The  work  of  Piaget,  Jerome  Bruner,  and 
others  has  influenced  many  school  systems 


throughout  the  world,  Ontario’s  included, 
to  attempt  to  teach  science  to  young 
children  by  ‘discovery’  methods:  the 
children,  by  encountering  a topic  through 
concrete  experience  and  ‘hands-on’  man- 
ipulation before  they  are  required  to  deal 
with  it  in  more  general  verbalized  terms, 
will,  we  hope,  be  able  to  use  concepts  as 
natural  extensions  of  their  own  experience 
rather  than  as  arbitrary  verbal  rituals.  This 
admirable  program  is  proving  formidably 
difficult  to  carry  out.  The  demands  this 
form  of  teaching  makes  on  the  teachers  are 
clearly  very  great,  including  both  a deeper 
knowledge  of  science  and  a deeper 
knowledge  of  children  than  are  required  by 
the  conventional  style.  The  teacher  canhot 
restrict  the  content  of  the  class’s  investiga- 
tion to  a ‘lesson’  he  has  desperately 
swotted  up:  some  bright  kid  will  undoubt- 
edly charge  past  his  limits.  Yet  the  teacher 
must  set  tasks  that  strengthen  and  not 
baffle  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
children  at  that  stage  of  their  lives. 

I believe  that  the  problems  of  science 
teaching  present  a matchless  opportunity 
for  York’s  concurrent  model  of  teacher 
education,  an  opportunity  well  suited  to  its 
particular  strengths. 

The  concurrent  model  used  by  York’s 
Faculty  of  Education  requires  the  student 
to  integrate  the  Education  courses  (equiva- 
lent to  five  full  courses)  with  his  or  her 
regular  academic  program,  which  therefore 
is  stretched  an  additional  year.  In  the  case 
of  the  ‘Man  in  Nature’  program  for  science 
teachers,  the  academic  part  will  be  one  of 
the  regular  degree  programs  in  the  Faculty 
of  Science,  such  as  biology,  chemistry,  or 
physics,  or  some  combination.  The  cen- 
trepiece of  the  Education  component  is  the 
three  practicum-seminar  courses,  involv- 
ing three  consecutive  years  of  practice 
teaching  (about  one  day  a week)  and 
associated  discussions  based  on  this 
experience. 

While  this  model  has  many  advantages 
(and  some  disadvantages:  the  student  must 
make  a career  choice  rather  earlier  than  in 
other  models),  the  one  of  interest  here  is 
the  opportunity  it  provides  the  students  to 
bring  to  their  encounter  with  their 
academic  science  courses  the  focus  of  the 
questions  that  arise  in  practice-teaching 
experience.  The  students’  mastery  of  the 
science  content  and  of  its  presentation,  we 
hope,  will  develop  together  (which  is  the 
way  we  academic  scientists  do  our  stuff), 
rather  than  the  teaching  method  being 
conceived  as  an  engineering  operation 
upon  a body  of  content  regarded  as  ‘given.’ 
It  is  the  horrible  logical  mismatches 
resulting  from  this  second  procedure  that  I 
feel  to  be  an  important  contributor  to  our 
present  difficulties.  The  students  are  also 
able  to  choose  academic  courses  in  the 
light  of  needs  they  discover  in  the  teaching 
situation. 

How  important  these  factors  will  prove 
to  be  remains  to  be  discovered.  However, 
our  format  will  at  least  provide  us  with  the 
experience  to  attack  some  of  the  central 
issues. 
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In  Pursuit  of  Relevancy 

of  Exceptional 

- . yri 

Joan  E.  Bowers,  Coordinator 

‘Education  of  Exceptional  Students’  Program 

York  University 


It  is  axiomatic  that  teachers  should 
experience  in  their  training  what  it  is 
expected  they  will  practise  in  their 
classrooms  and  will  establish  in  their 
relationships  with  pupils.  If  they  are  to 
respond  to  the  strengths,  needs,  and 
interests  of  individual  pupils,  they  should 
experience  a program  that  respects  their 
own  professional  strengths,  needs,  and 
interests.  Our  EDEXS  staff  (Education  of 
Exceptional  Students)  are  endeavoring  to 
exemplify  what  we  encourage  our  students 
to  practise.  Herewith,  then,  is  a brief 
report  of  a personalized  teacher  education 
program  that  serves  both  undergraduates  in 
the  concurrent  program  and  those  who  are 
already  qualified  teachers. 


The  Program 

There  are  four  courses  leading  to  the  York 
EDEXS  Diploma:  Introduction  to  the 
Education  of  Exceptional  Students,  Per- 
sonalized Education  for  Exceptional  Stu- 
dents, the  Consulting  Role  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  Exceptional  Students,  and  Recent 
Developments  in  the  Education  of  Excep- 
tional Students.  Successful  completion  of 
each  of  the  first  three  leads  to  recommen- 
dation for  the  corresponding  certificate  in 
Special  Education  of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education.  The  last  two  courses, 
however,  may  be  taken  only  after  basic 
teacher  certification. 

Each  of  the  first  three  courses  combines 
a compulsory  core  that  is  related  to  the 
level  of  the  pertinent  Ministry  certificate. 
For  example,  the  core  at  the  second  level 
concentrates  on  the  development  of  per- 
sonalized programs  for  individual  children, 
and  at  the  third  level  on  the  consultant’s 
role  mid  function.  Core  at  each  level  is 
linked  to  a practicum.  The  theory  part 
takes  up  one-sixth  of  the  instructional 
schedule,  and  the  practicum  one-third. 

In  addition,  students  must  master  a 
number  of  competencies  that  directly  relate 
to  the  core  and  practicum  — for  example, 
analysing  and  programming  for  sequences 
of  skills,  and  developing  alternative  teach- 
ing techniques  for  specific  children. 

There  are  two  types  of  options  as- 


sociated with  each  course.  The  first  is  an 
‘area  of  concentration’  chosen  from  the 
exceptionalities  identified  in  the  Ministry’s 
Guideline  for  Special  Education  Certificate 
Courses  — areas  such  as  intellectual, 
communication,  physical,  or  behavior 
exceptionalities.  One-sixth  of  instructional 
time  is  spent  in  the  area  of  concentration, 
and  a large  proporation  of  each  student’s 
study  time  is  devoted  to  that  area  for  the 
major  essay  assignment. 

The  remaining  one-third  of  the  schedule 
opens  up  a broad  array  of  options.  For 
instance,  one  student  might  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  art  or  music  in  teaching; 
another  might  want  to  explore  an  addi- 
tional area  of  exceptionality.  In  this  option 
category,  no  preparatory  or  follow-up  work 
is  required  of  the  student,  and  there  is  no 
staff  evaluation  of  performance.  If  a 
student  were  unable  to  find  a suitable 
interest  area,  a tutor  would  provide 
assistance;  however,  to  date  no  student  has 
experienced  any  difficulty. 

Within  the  areas  of  concentration,  we 
have  developed  a number  of  methods  to 
ensure  that  the  instructional  guidance  we 
give  is  on  matters  relevant  to  students.  For 
example,  in  a unit  offered  in  the  summer  of 
1976  on  the  overall  topic  Mental  Retarda- 
tion, the  three  staff  members  worked 
together  to  develop  three  distinct  modules 
that  would  respond  to  different  levels  of 
competence  within  the  broad  topic.  One 
module  was  a general  introduction;  the 
second  concerned  personalization  of  in- 
struction; and  the  third  was  geared  to  skills 
necessary  at  the  consultant  level.  After  the 
descriptive  outline  of  each  was  prepared, 
students  could  pinpoint  interest  areas  not 
included  so  that  the  staff  were  able  to  plan 
for  them.  The  evaluation  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  unit  indicated  that  the  students 
appreciated  the  course  outlines,  which 
specified  purpose  and  objectives,  resources 
available,  program  activities,  and  what 
students  were  expected  to  accomplish. 

A number  of  resources  are  accessible  to 
EDEXS  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
individual  units  of  study.  The  library 
collection  has  been  selected  with  care  so 
that  there  are  references  available  on  a 


wide  range  of  topics.  A large  number  of 
‘learning  packages’  or  ‘self- instruct  mod- 
ules’ on  specific  topics  have  been  de- 
veloped by  staff  and  senior  students.  These 
learning  packages  are  themselves  models 
of  a method  by  which  teachers  may 
individualize  learning  experiences  for  their 
pupils.  Individual  learning  opportunities 
within  the  practicum  also  exist;  EDEXS 
students  in  their  third  summer  course  may 
either  work  with  a pupil  in  the  York  School 
(a  demonstration  unit  developed  each 
summer  for  four  weeks)  or  serve  as  a 
student  staff  member  at  a community 
centre  for  exceptional  children. 
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for  Teachers 
Children 


Relating  the  Program  to  the  Needs  of  the 
Schools 

One  of  the  most  frequent  criticisms 
levelled  at  teacher  education  institutions  is 
that  they  are  divorced  from  the  real  world. 
At  a time  when  society  is  changing  rapidly, 
it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  lose  touch  with 
pupils,  teachers,  and  schools. 

In  the  administration  and  delivery  of 
EDEXS  courses,  a large  number  of  school 
system  personnel  are  involved.  In  the  1976 
summer  program,  out  of  eight  senior 
leadership  roles,  six  were  filled  by  school 
personnel.  In  the  instructional  positions 
were  thirty-three  school  personnel  as 
compared  with  ten  from  universities. 

Those  from  the  school  systems  tend  to 
raise  practical  issues  with  their  students 
and  to  give  attention  to  current  school 
concerns. 

The  modem  university  is  a coterie  of 
committees.  The  EDEXS  Advisory  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  twenty-nine  persons, 
nine  of  whom  work  in  the  school  systems 
and  three  of  whom  are  students.  This 
committee  is  one  assurance  that  EDEXS 
courses  will  remain  relevant  to  the  schools 
and  their  needs. 


Relating  the  Program  to  Research 

Teacher  education  that  is  tied  to  practice 
and  tradition  and  divorced  from  research 
cannot  be  considered  adequate  in  this  age. 
We  make  a conscious  effort  with  each 
version  of  our  program  to  include  staff 
members  from  universities  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  ensures  that  students  are 
exposed  not  only  to  research  reported  in 
journals  but  also  to  comment  on  ongoing 
projects  in  various  centres.  In  the  summer 
of  1976,  there  were  staff  from  the 
universities  of  Cambridge,  Florida  State, 
Manchester,  Oxford,  and  Toronto. 

One  of  our  goals  is  to  increase  the 
capabilities  of  our  graduates  both  as 
consumers  and  as  doers  of  research. 
Options  on  research  are  being  developed 
that  will  not  only  increase  competency  but 
will  also  identify  those  students  with 
potential  strong  interest  in  this  critical 
component  of  graduate  programs. 


An  Example  of  Personalizing  a Program 
The  rhetoric  of  personalization  of  pro- 
grams has  to  be  supported  by  action.  In 
January  1976,  a member  of  an  advisory 
committee  for  a children’s  mental  health 
centre  asked  that  an  option  in  Total 
Communication  (TC)  be  available  in  our 
summer  program,  for  it  was  highly 
desirable  for  teachers  in  the  centre’s  school 
to  learn  it.  This  request  was  followed  up  by 
a series  of  actions  that  resulted  in  some 
twenty  teachers’  spending  eighteen  hours 
learning  and  practising  TC. 

The  first  step  was  to  find  a competent 
and  available  person  to  give  TC  instruc- 
tion. One  of  the  nearby  school  boards  had 
a teacher  who  was  well  trained  and  highly 
regarded  as  a Total  Communicator.  We 
made  arrangements  to  have  her  join  the 
York  staff  for  the  summer  as  an  instructor. 

A York  Arts  student,  inquiring  about  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  told  us  of  her 
experience  assisting  in  a religious  educa- 
tion program  for  deaf  children  in  which  TC 
was  used.  She  had  worked  in  this  program 
for  several  years  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
We  had  this  student  meet  with  the  instruc- 
tor to  see  if  her  skills  were  satis- 
factory and  if  they  could  work  tor 
gether.  She  was  then  invited  to  join  the 
program  as  a teacher  aide. 

To  ensure  that  the  teachers  learning  TC 
had  both  observation  and  practice  time  in 
TC,  some  deaf  children  were  recruited  for 
the  York  School  from  the  group  receiving 
religious  instruction.  In  those  cases  where 
a child’s  parents  were  also  deaf,  the 
teacher  aide  visited  the  home,  interpreted 
the  York  program,  and  obtained  the 
parents’  consent.  All  details  concerning  the 
travel  of  the  deaf  pupils  from  downtown 
Toronto  to  the  York  campus  were  her 
responsibility.  She  travelled  with  them 
until  they  could  travel  alone. 

The  deaf  children  were  integrated  into 
the  York  School  along  with  other  children 
of  the  same  age,  but  were  located  in  one 
area  with  the  teacher  aide  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  instructor  and  those 
taking  the  course. 

The  course  participants’  experience  was 
important  to  them;  many  expressed  deep 


appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
TC  skills.  In  addition  to  the  teachers  from 
the  centre,  one  of  our  own  staff  members 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence 
on  campus  of  an  expert  in  an  area  allied  to 
hers,  and  the  senior  specialist  in  speech  for 
one  of  the  larger  Ontario  school  boards 
was  able  to  increase  her  understanding  of 
communication  disorders. 

The  TC  program  was  a response  to  a 
highly  specific  learning  need  among  a 
number  of  people  working  with  exceptional 
children.  At  present,  we  are  working 
toward  tailoring  a program  for  this  summer 
that  will  answer  the  requirements  of  one 
student  who  has  had  considerable  training 
in  the  United  States  and  who  needs  a 
balance  of  further  training  to  lead  to  both 
full  professional  competence  and  certi- 
fication. 

Many  discussions  take  place  concerning 
the  difference  between  individualized  or 
personalized  programs.  The  EDEXS  staff 
at  the  York  University  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion are  not  interested  in  the  labelling  of 
the  process;  rather,  we  are  concerned  that 
the  teachers  who  are  our  students,  as  they 
progress  through  a highly  structured 
program  that  meets  the  criteria  for  Ministry 
of  Education  certification,  at  the  same  time 
experience  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  their 
individual  professional  needs. 
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a response 

FROM  THE  FACULTIES  OF  EDUCATION 


Wilfred  Wees 

Department  of  Curriculum,  OISE 
The  following  comments  are  derived  from 
the  responses  to  a questionnaire  submitted 
to  twenty-three  deans  of  education  across 
the  country.  The  questionnaire  was 
supplemented  by  conversations  with 
deans,  professors,  and  students,  and 
several  extended  interviews.  To  encourage 
the  deans  to  speak  their  minds,  they  were 
promised  anonymity. 

From  the  deans’  responses,  the  funda- 
mental issue  in  teacher  education  emerges 
as  the  question:  Which  institutions  must 
accept  responsibility  for  leadership  in 
changing  from  age-old  custom  to  contem- 
porary education  — the  schools  or  the 
faculties  and  colleges  of  education? 

Several  deans  slough  the  responsibility 
onto  the  schools.  One  says:  ‘Too  many  of 
our  students  have  to  be  placed  with 
teachers  whose  approach  is  rigid  and 
whose  attitude  toward  children  and  teach- 
ing is  disillusioning.’  When  the  dean  says 
‘too  many’  he  no  doubt  means  most  of 
them.  Another  writes:  ‘The  role  of  the 
teacher  has  existed  for  two  hundred  years 
and  during  that  period  of  time  the  position 
has  changed  remarkably  little.’  A third 
throws  up  his  hands  in  ‘existential  despair.’ 

Others  do  accept  the  responsibility  for 
leadership  and  are  almost  masochistic  in 
their  confessions  of  failure.  For  example: 
‘Many  of  the  problems  of  teaching  can  be 
attributed  to  poor  teaching  practices.  As  a 
result,  we  lack  the  support  and  respect  of 
the  teaching  profession.’  Another:  ‘At  the 
moment,  my  most  serious  concern  is  the 
apathy  of  our  students.  What’s  wrong  with 
us?  Obviously  we’re  not  challenging  them.’ 
A third:  ‘To  continue  to  rely  on  programs 
that  are  artifacts  of  historical  coincidence, 
tradition,  or  educational  whim  is  no  longer 
adequate.’  And  the  students  concur.  One 
group  spent  the  whole  of  the  last  hour  of 
course  work  for  their  B.Ed.  degree 
bewailing  the  ineffectuality  of  their  profes- 
sional year  in  teacher  education. 

Examination  of  faculty  of  education 
programs,  as  listed  and  described  in 
university  calendars,  underlines  the  facul- 
ties’ denial  of  leadership  responsibility  for 
change.  One  dean  speaks  for  all  his 
colleagues  when  he  says  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  faculty  is  to  make  teacher 
education  relevant  to  what  now  goes  on  in 
schools,  to  help  the  students  play  the  roles 
that  teachers  play. 

The  Reasons  Why 
The  deans,  the  professors,  and  the 
students  offer  a mixture  of  excuses  for  the 
failure  of  teacher  education  institutions  to 
take  hold  of  change  and  run  with  it.  One  of 
the  excuses  is  lack  of  money.  Governments 


don’t  provide  enough  for  the  education 
faculty:  when  they  provide  funds  to  the 
university  as  a whole,  the  older  faculties 
snitch  it  and  leave  education  with  its  hands 
in  empty  pockets.  A result,  as  a dean 
points  out,  is  that  whereas  medicine  enjoys 
a ratio  of  three  or  four  students  to  a 
professor,  education  has  a ratio  about  the 
same  as  the  PTR  of  the  secondary  schools 
across  the  country.  The  mean  is  15.1  to  1. 
The  six  largest  faculties  work  with  ratios 
that  run  between  17  to  1 and  24.7  to  1. 
Personalizing  education,  a sine  qua  non  of 
professional  development,  is  lost  in  the 
lecture  welter  applied  t^p  groups  of  students 
that  average  forty  to  a class.  Sit  in  such  a 
class,  or  even  take  a look  through  the  glass 
peephole  in  the  door,  and  observe  the 
apathy  that  is  the  dean’s  concern. 

The  money  issue  takes  a far  more 
serious  turn  when  we  consider  that  the 
time  required  for  teacher  education  now  is 
exactly  what  it  was  fifty-five  years  ago  and 
two  months  less  than  what  it  was  in 
Alberta  forty-five  years  ago.  This  is  less 
than  a fifth  of  the  time  it  takes  to  become  a 
licensed  plumber.  If  anybody  should  reply, 
‘The  teacher  has  to  go  to  school  longer,’  I 
give  him  that.  But  the  years  above  grade  10 
required  before  teacher  training  are  really 
little  more  than  screening  and  maturation 
periods  and  still  leave  the  teacher  far 
behind  the  plumber  or  the  mechanic  in 
preparation  for  his  life’s  vocation.  Give  us 
the  three  years  that  medicine  and  law  enjoy 
after  the  preparatory  prerequisites  in  arts 
and  science;  then  assess  the  professional 
quality  of  our  teacher  graduates! 

A second  set  of  rationalizations  for  the 
continued  production  of  technicians  in- 
stead of  professionals  stems  from  the  close 
tie  to  academia.  One  educator  has  said  that 
the  university  is  an  unsuitable  residence  for 
any  of  the  professions.  All  of  the  other 
professions,  however,  are  on  their  own 
after  the  two  or  three  years  of  specified 
academic  studies.  Not  so  education. 
Teacher  education  is  tethered  to  Arts  and 
Science  faculties. 

One  dean  puts  the  issue  this  way:  ‘On 
analysis  one  finds  that  available  courses  in 
many  departments  are  not  geared  to  the 
education  of  teachers.  For  instance,  the 
department  of  mathematics  is  too  erudite 
to  offer  courses  in  number  theory,  which 
elementary  teachers  require.  The  depart- 
ment of  English  concentrates  on  apprecia- 
tion and  criticism  and  is  less  concerned 
about  communication  skills.’  And  so  on  for 
science  and  fine  arts.  ‘Please  do  not 
interpret  the  above  as  a plea  for  easy 
courses,’  the  dean  adds.  ‘The  point  is  that 
they  should  attempt  to  produce  a well- 
informed  person  with  a broad  culture  base 
rather  than  a narrow  scholar  who  is 


designed  to  play  an  entirely  different  role 
in  society.’ 

Another  says:  ‘The  artificial  distinctions 
between  the  disciplines  reach  too  far  into 
the  schools;  the  specialties  of  the  univer- 
sities destroy  the  unity  of  life  and 
knowledge  which  should  be  demonstrated 
in  the  school.’ 

Yet  the  faculties  of  education  themselves 
encourage  and  abet  the  imprisonment  of 
their  students  in  discipline  specializations. 
One  faculty  has  twenty-seven  groups  of 
specialties  for  teacher  candidates  for 
secondary  schools,  ten  for  elementary 
schools;  and  every  single  faculty,  no 
matter  what  the  size,  continues  to  play  its 
role  in  the  dis-integration  of  knowledge.  It 
seems  a two-faced  absurdity  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  faculties  should  damn  the 
schools  for  their  nineteenth-century  struc- 
tures and  rigidities  and,  on  the  other,  train 
their  teachers  to  fit  the  very  process  that 
they  damn. 

The  conclusion  has  to  be  that  because 
the  schools  are  still  wedded  to  the 
inculcation  of  knowledge  ( inculcare, 
‘trample  in’),  so  teacher  education  must 
support  the  marriage  contract.  But  young 
people  are  not  subjecting  themselves  to 
head-packing  these  days.  They  know  full 
well  that  the  packing  will  dissolve  in  a 
month  or  two  and  they  will  be  left  with 
something  less  than  an  empty  mind  and  a 
piece  of  meaningless  paper  called  a 
certificate.  What  they  want  of  school  is  a 
series  of  experiences  by  which  they  may 
generate  their  own  human  abilities  and 
powers.  And  since  schools  are  not 
responding  to  their  needs,  many  of  them 
say  they  have  to  leave  school  to  get 
themselves  educated.  They  can’t  let  school 
interfere  with  their  education  any  longer. 
And  many  of  the  remaining  students  stick 
it  out  only  because  to  go  to  school  is  the 
done  thing. 

Most  of  us  know  ways,  applicable  to  any 
and  all  of  the  so-called  disciplines,  by 
which  schools  could  respond  to  students’ 
needs.  Why  don’t  we  apply  them?  Scared? 
If  we  had  the  courage,  we  could  reduce  the 
time  spent  on  the  methodologies  of 
individual  disciplines  to  the  vanishing  point 
and  use  that  wasted  time  to  help  prospec- 
tive teachers  get  to  know  the  growing 
needs  of  young  minds  and  personalities. 

One  dean  makes  another  interpretation 
of  the  academic  issue  when  he  writes:  ‘In  a 
search  for  status,  teacher  education  has 
been  obliged  to  emulate  the  programs, 
structures,  and  practices  of  other  faculties 
in  the  university.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  many  essential  aspects  of 
professional  education.’  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  dean’s  sincerity,  and  in  his 
reference  to  abandonment  he  may  be 
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referring  to  aspects  of  professionalism  that 
he  would  like  to  have  achieved  and  can’t. 
But  if  he  is  thinking  historically  — 
believing  that,  in  the  academic  context, 
teacher  education  has  had  to  abandon 
aspects  of  professional  development  that  it 
had  once  achieved  — he  simply  does  not 
know  his  history. 

Ever  since  the  formal  founding  of  two 
normal  schools  in  1847  (one  in  New 
Brunswick  and  one  in  Upper  Canada) 
teacher  education  has  always  been,  and 
according  to  Harry  S.  Broudy  still  is,  the 
training  of  technicians.  At  a conference 
sponsored  by  the  elementary  school  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Broudy  spoke  on  the  relevance  of  the 
Foundations  subjects  in  teacher  education. 

iHis  thesis  was  that  they  are  irrelevant;  and 
the  reason  for  their  irrelevancy  is  that  only 
seven  percent  of  our  teacher  candidates 
will  ever  become  professional  educators. 
The  other  ninety-three  percent  will  leave 
us  and  remain  at  the  level  of  technicians: 
technicians  with  varying  degrees  of  exper- 
tise in  sound  transmission.  However, 
according  to  Broudy,  we  keep  on  teaching 
the  theory  subjects  in  the  hope  that  some 
small  substance  of  intellectuality  will  rub 
off. 

The  distinction  between  theory  and 
practice  is  a critical  one.  One  respondent 
sets  out  the  difference  in  effectuality 
between  the  two  quite  clearly.  She  says: 
‘These  young  people  have  gone  through 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  school,  plus 
their  academic  years  at  university.  In  all 
those  years  they  were  forced  to  think  only 
about  themselves,  forced  to  those  high 
grades  that  are  the  criteria  of  excellence  in 
education.  So  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
teaching  our  students  concepts  about 
teaching,  thus  having  them  pass  examina- 
tions. The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  is 
helping  students  to  become  teachers; 
finding  out  how  to  get  them  to  turn 
themselves  from  being  self-oriented  to 
becoming  other-oriented,  to  being  child- 
oriented.’ 

Both  theoretically  and  empirically,  the 
problem  is  easier  to  solve  than  any  Chinese 
puzzle  — any  that  I have  tried  at  any  rate. 
We  pretend  that  the  problem  is  our 


students.  They  just  cannot  understand. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  create  the 
problem  for  ourselves.  We  attack  the 
theory /practice  relationship  backwards  — 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  so  to  speak. 

Disraeli  set  the  relationship  true  for  us 
years  and  years  ago  when  he  said: 
‘Experience  is  the  child  of  thought;  thought 
is  the  child  of  action.’  That’s  a cryptic 
statement  of  the  resolution  of  our  concept/ 
performance  dilemma,  and  the  beauty  of  it 
is  that  it  is  as  true  as  the  aphorism,  ‘The 
child  is  father  to  the  man.’  Disraeli  made 
the  point  that  the  human  mind  concep- 
tualizes its  experience;  it  cannot,  in 
practice,  grasp  the  significance  of  concepts 
it  has  not  experienced.  Yet  in  teacher 
education  we  constantly  and  continuously 
teach  upside  down.  The  main  reason  for 
the  irrelevance  that  Broudy  observed  is 
simply  that. 

Some  Experiments  with  Change 

So  we  blame  the  schools.  One  dean  quotes 
a professor  who  suggested  that  the  faculty 
should  keep  their  students  out  of  schools 
entirely  to  save  them  from  pollution.  This 
is  like  proposing  that  because  of  our 
polluted  waters  we  should  grow  our  fish  on 
dry  land.  There  are,  however,  three 
changes  that  a few  of  our  universities  either 
have  adopted  as  general  practice  or  are 
trying  out  experimentally. 

1.  Two  universities  as  general  practice 
require  their  education  students  to  under- 
take half-time  teaching;  then,  as  time  to 
think  about  their  experiences,  half-time  on 
campus.  For  these  students,  theory  and 
practice  are  not  a dichotomy  — they  are 
one.  Three  other  universities  are  experi- 
menting with  school-based  professional 
development,  with  members  of  the  school 
staff  drawing  groups  of  students  together 
regularly  so  that  together  they  may 
examine  and  conceptualize  their  experi- 
ences. The  deans  of  these  faculties  report 
success. 

2.  For  those  teacher  education  institu- 
tions whose  ties  to  the  academic  faculties 
are  so  tight  that  adademic  respectability 
must  be  maintained  at  whatever  cost,  there 
is  a second  alternative  (though  second 
best)  that  some  professors  are  working  at. 


Their  plan  is  to  change  their  teaching  mode 
from  professors’  preaching  to  professors’ 
providing  a medium  for  students’  thinking 
and  inquiring,  talking  and  listening  them- 
selves into  their  own  professionalism. 

The  essential  quality  of  mind  of  a 
professional  person  is  its  continuous 
inquiry.  In  teacher  education,  however, 
because  both  faculties  and  schools  level  off 
at  receptive  learning,  only  a small  percen- 
tage of  our  teachers  ever  start  to  think 
themselves  into  the  education  needs  of  the 
changing  society  of  both  young  people  and 
adults.  The  consequences  of  that  ineffec- 
tive, eardrum  learning  in  the  universities 
are  two,  so  obvious  that  it’s  a sort  of 
redundancy  to  mention  them.  First,  while 
social  forms  and  values  have  changed 
explosively  in  the  last  forty-five  years, 
education  plods  along  it's  happily  efficient 
but  ineffective  way  in  deep-trod  ruts,  half  a 
century  behind  the  society  it  is  supposed  to 
serve.  Second,  without  continually  inquir- 
ing minds  in  teachers,  there  is  no  hope  that 
education  will  ever  learn  to  develop  in 
children  and  youth  those  continually 
inquiring  minds  that  all  the  other  social 
agencies  are  crying  out  for.  But  far  more 
unhappily,  the  young  adults  leaving  school 
will  have  to  educate  themselves  and  on 
their  own  learn  how  to  fit  themselves  to  the 
requirements  of  the  quick-change  artistry 
of  society. 

3.  There  is  a third  kind  of  change 
whereby  faculty  and  schools  seek  to  know 
each  other,  know  each  other’s  thinking, 
and  know  the  responsibilities  and  contribu- 
tions of  each  in  the  students’  professional 
development.  In  conventional  practice 
teaching  the  experience  is  mere  play- 
acting, a simulation  game.  But  if  students 
are  to  become  teachers  they  must  be  given 
the  responsibility  to  teach.  In  most 
jurisdictions,  in  both  universities  and  the 
school  systems,  such  a responsibility  will 
require  a major  get-together  for  coopera- 
tive thinking  among  universities,  faculties 
of  education,  school  systems,  departments 
of  education,  teacher  federations,  and 
schools. 

Such  a federation  of  responsibilities  is 
operating  through  the  insistence  of  one 
university  now.  In  other  universities. 


And  a more  contemporary  setting. 


Clay  Modelling  at  Hamilton  Normal  School  - 1909. 
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various  aspects  of  cooperation  are  appar- 
ent. One  faculty  is  working  systematically 
with  one  school  system  and  its  schools. 
Another  faculty  is  using  representatives  of 
school  systems  and  the  teachers’  federa- 
tion not  merely  for  advice  but  as  a 
policy-making  body.  Another  is  making 
such  friendly  conversation  with  adjacent 
schools  that  the  dean  reports  he  has  not 
enough  students  to  supply  the  schools’ 
demand  for  student  help.  Finally,  in  all 
provinces,  the  teachers’  federations  are 
working  openly  to  penetrate  the  isolated 
‘freedom’  of  the  universities.  Most  of  the 
provincial  federations  of  teachers,  in  one 
way  or  another,  are  represented  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  Advice,  of  course,  is 
only  a token,  a kind  of  put-off,  for 
involvement  in  decision-making. 

Until  the  universities  and  their  faculties 
of  education  learn  that  isolation  is  death  to 
leadership,  there  is  little  hope  for  their 
contribution  to  either  educational  or  social 
change. 

And  the  Purpose  of  It  All 

Attempts  at  both  leadership  and  coopera- 
tion are  losing  efforts  unless  the  leadership 
knows  what  it  is  trying  to  lead  toward  and 
the  cooperators  know  what  they  are 
cooperating  in.  A faculty  is  not  likely  to 
accomplish  much  in  either  activity  except 
by  corporate  effort;  and  a corporation,  by 
definition,  operates  with  singleness  of  mind. 

Of  the  twenty-three  deans  from  whom 
information  was  received,  only  one 
answered  ‘Yes’  to  the  question  ‘Is  there 
among  your  staff  a commonly  accepted 
understanding  of  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion?’ One  said  ‘No,’  nineteen  said  ‘Some,’ 
and  two  misunderstood  the  question.  That 
word  ‘some’  may  well  have  meant  that  at 
least  two  members  of  the  faculty  agreed  on 
the  purpose  of  education.  When  asked  to 
define  the  commonality  that  existed  among 
the  ‘some,’  ten  did  not  reply,  and  six 
merely  paraphrased  the  goals  first  stated  by 
Egerton  Ryerson  and  restated  ever  since. 
Only  three  reported  some  degree  of 
commonality  related  to  the  contemporary 
scene. 

Without  some  kind  of  congruence  of 
thinking,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a faculty 
can  come  to  a decision  on  the  kind  of 
person  that  children  need  to  help  them 
grow,  the  kind  of  person  that  society  will 
demand  to  help  its  children  relate  them- 
selves effectively  to  social  change.  I cannot 
recall  that  I have  ever  attended  a 
conference  on  teacher  education  in  which 
the  problem  of  selection  among  applicants 
for  admission  to  faculties  of  education  was 
not  a major  topic  of  concern.  Nor  have  I 
ever  attended  a conference  in  which 
decisions  were  ever  taken  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  Quite  generally 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  educa- 
tion are  a mediocre  academic  standing,  the 
ability  to  speak  English,  and  (on  the  books 
at  least)  physical  competence.  Some 
faculties  require  a ten-  or  fifteen-minute 
interview  to  assess  the  potential  of  the 
applicant  for  teaching.  Only  one  faculty. 


according  to  the  stated  requirements  for 
admission,  talk  in  depth  with  applicants. 
They  begin  the  interviews  in  March  and 
complete  them  five  months  later,  attempt- 
ing in  that  time  to  discover  those  young 
people  who  offer  promise  of  becoming 
educators. 

An  educator  is  one  whose  calling  is  to 
induct  the  child  into  the  use,  exercise,  and 
generation  of  his  or  her  human  powers,  to 
the  end,  as  Comenius  put  it,  that  he  may 
become  ‘fully  educated  to  his  full  humani- 
ty.’ The  fulfillment  of  that  humanity,  the 
end  we  seek,  might  well  be  an  echo  of  all 
the  greats  in  education  history,  as  we  guide 
the  young  in  their  pursuit  of  the  axioms  of 
the  value  triad  — beauty,  goodness,  and 
truth. 

The  distinction  between  teachers  as  we 
have  known  them  and  educators  as  we  have 
come  to  know  them  was  deeply  in  the 
minds  of  Unesco’s  International  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Development  in  all 
they  wrote  in  their  report,  Learning  to  Be. 
Turning  their  thinking  to  teacher  educa- 
tion, they  say:  ‘Conditions  in  which 
teachers  are  trained  must  be  profoundly 
changed  so  that,  essentially,  they  become 
educators  rather  than  specialists  in  trans- 
mitting pre-established  knowledge.’ 

As  if  in  response  to  the  Commission’s 
dictum,  a dean  comes  back  with:  ‘We  have 
no  theory  of  teacher  education.’  Another 
says  the  same  thing  more  specifically:  ‘The 
main  problem  is  a lack  of  consensus  on  the 
role  of  teachers.  Until  we  come  to  grips 
with  the  delineation  of  the  tasks,  there  is 
no  way  to  prepare  adequately  for  them.’ 
Although  these  two  men  are  obviously 
retreating  from  the  role  of  leadership 
proposed  earlier,  one  cannot  help  but 
sympathize  with  them.  In  the  tumult  of 
social  change,  the  two  of  them  are  saying, 
quite  simply  and  honestly,  that  they  don’t 
know  which  way  to  turn. 

Not  counting  the  two  who  do  seem  to 
know  what  they  are  up  to,  the  other 
nineteen  deans  rationalize  their  failures  in 
decision-making  by  putting  the  blame  on 
money,  time,  schools,  the  public,  govern- 
ment, tradition,  the  universities  and  the 


other  faculties,  teachers,  or  student 
apathy.  Blaming  their  failures  on  the 
students  is  the  quintessence  of  the  cop-out. 
Yet  they  also  have  our  sympathy:  they  are 
working  in  the  dark. 

The  history  of  change  in  education 
during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  a 
sequence  of  fatalities  — from  the  animal 
psychology  of  the  1920s,  through  progres- 
siveness, the  mess  of  war,  the  strictures  of 
structuralism,  to  the  mad  scramble  after 
Sputnik.  Now  comes  the  search  for 
humanism,  about  which  education  through 
the  centuries  has  been  so  ignorant.  It  could 
be  that  in  humanism,  education  may  have 
found  its  compass  bearings.  If  so,  then  at 
last  there  may  be  hope  that  learning  how  to 
nurture  the  humanity  of  mankind  in 
children  may  become  the  discipline  of 
education. 

In  rebuttal  to  Broudy’s  dismal  outlook,  it 
was  said  that  if  education  were  to 
discipline  itself  into  a discipline,  then 
relevance  would  be  no  problem.  Rebutting 
the  rebuttal,  Broudy  replied  that  education 
could  never  become  a discipline;  education 
is  and  always  will  be  a potpourri  of  all  the 
disciplines.  John  Macdonald,  in  his  The 
Discernible  Teacher,  says  that  education 
cannot  hope  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
nexus  of  the  other  disciplines. 

Neither  man,  apparently,  has  seen  the 
growing  child  as  the  subject  and  the  object 
of  educational  inquiry.  A quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  United  Nations  tried  to  set 
the  education  world  on  track  when,  in  their 
declaration  of  human  rights,  they  said: 
‘Education  shall  be  directed  toward  the  full 
development  of  the  human  personality.’ 

Let  education  accept  that  imperative  as  its 
responsibility  and  prerogative,  and  the  role 
of  the  teacher  would  be  perfectly  clear  to 
us;  and  a theory  of  teacher  education 
would  emerge  immediately.  Then  the 
institutions  for  teacher  education  would  be 
forced  into  the  leadership  that  they  have  so 
long  resisted  — for  one  reason,  if  no  other, 
that  they  are  almost  the  only  people  in 
education  who  have  time  to  think.  It  seems 
too  bad  that  up  to  now  this  time  has  been 
used  so  ineffectively. 
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M.A.(T)  M.SciT) 

PROGRAM  AT  McMASTER 


S.  M.  Najm 
McMaster  University 

McMaster  University  has  been  committed 
for  a number  of  years  to  serving  the 
schools  and  teachers  of  the  Hamilton  area. 
In  the  mid-1960s  the  University  was 
prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for 
Hamilton  Teachers’  College.  In  the  event, 
the  College  was  not  integrated  into  the 
University;  however,  that  did  not  mean  the 
end  of  McMaster’s  efforts  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
In  particular,  the  Shell  Science  Centre  was 
established  to  enable  distinguished 
teachers  to  advance  and  update  their 
knowledge  of  science. 

Early  in  the  1970s,  the  Faculty  of 
Science  began  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
introducing  a Master  of  Science  in 
Teaching  program.  This  effort  and  favor- 
able recommendations  by  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  led  to  the  formulation 
of  a university-wide  program  offering 
Master  of  Arts  (Teaching)  and  Master  of 
Science  (Teaching)  degrees.  The  M.A.(T) 

- M.Sc.(T)  program,  as  it  will  be  known, 
was  appraised  and  approved  by  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Graduate  Studies  and  began  in 
January  1977. 

The  thrust  of  the  M.A.(T)  - M.Sc.(T) 
program  at  McMaster  is  to  combine 
graduate  study  for  teachers  both  in  their 
teaching  subjects  and  in  education  as  a 
distinct  discipline.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  an  ‘education’ 
component  and  a ‘subject’  component.  The 
rationale  of  such  a combination  is  that,  in 
the  actual  practice  of  teaching,  advanced 
knowledge  and  intelligence  in  each  of  the 
two  domains  are  necessary  and  useful:  the 
two  are  complementary.  In  this  sense,  the 
M.A.(T)  and  M.Sc.(T)  degrees  are  distinct 
from  the  M.Ed.:  while  the  M.Ed.  is  more 
or  less  a professional  degree  that  con- 
centrates on  education  almost  exclusively, 
the  former  two  are  more  or  less  academic 
degrees  specifically  designed  to  be  of  use 
to  teachers.  This  distinction  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  the  M.A.(T)  - M.Sc.(T) 
program  will  concentrate  in  its  education 
component  on  curriculum  studies  and  on 
the  foundations  of  education.  It  is  also 
reflected  in  the  admission  and  course 
requirements. 

The  admission  requirements  include 
either  an  Ontario  type  A certificate 
(academic)  or  equivalent,  or  a B.A.  or 
B.Sc.  honors  degree  (with  at  least  second- 
class  standing)  plus  one  year  of  teaching 
experience.  Qualified  candidates  will  con- 
centrate in  specific  subject  areas  — for 
example,  history,  geography.  Since  some 
departments  at  McMaster  do  not  offer 
graduate  work,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 


admit  students  in  all  disciplines. 

The  work  for  the  degree  will  consist  of 
the  following: 

1.  Four  full  graduate  courses.  In  some 
cases,  prerequisite  undergraduate  courses 
may  also  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
department(s)  involved.  The  courses  will 
be  of  two  types  — Type  E courses  will  be 
education-oriented,  and  Type  S courses 
will  be  subject-oriented.  At  least  one,  but 
not  more  than  two,  full  courses  shall  be 
chosen  from  Type  E. 

2.  A project.  The  project  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  preparation  of  a written 
work  on  some  aspect  of  a subject  or  on  the 
teaching  of  that  subject,  or  the  design  of  a 
curriculum  package,  which  may  include 
audiovisual  or  other  teaching  aids  where 
appropriate. 

It  is  expected  that  the  majority  of 
students  will  pursue  the  program  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  that  it  will  take  them 
approximately  two  and  a half  calendar 
years  to  complete. 

The  subject  courses  will  normally  be 
chosen  from  among  the  regular  graduate 
courses.  In  some  cases,  special  courses 
will  be  offered  by  certain  departments  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  teachers. 
Education  courses  will  include  the  follow- 
ing: economics  cf  education,  education  and 
cultural  purpose,  instructional  systems  and 
course  designs,  philosophy  of  education, 
the  psychology  of  instruction,  recent 
developments  in  curriculum  design, 
rhetoric  and  the  history  of  education, 
sociology  of  education,  and  the  theory  of 
curriculum  development.  We  also  expect 
that  additional  courses  in  education  will  be 
introduced  in  the  near  future. 

Instructors  in  the  program  will  be,  for 
the  most  part,  present  McMaster  faculty 
with  interest  and  expertise  in  education.  In 
addition,  we  have  already  appointed  one 
faculty  member  specifically  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  others  are  expected  to  be 
appointed  in  the  future. 

McMaster  University  resources  in  both 
arts  and  science  are  extensive.  We  are 
confident  that  students  in  the  M.A.(T)  - 
M.Sc.(T)  program  will  receive  all  the 
assistance  they  need  to  pursue  their  studies 
successfully.  Special  speakers  will  be 
invited  on  a regular  basis.  We  intend  to 
stress  careful  supervision  and  individual 
counselling  of  students  to  ensure  that  the 
program  lives  up  to  the  established 
standards  of  excellence  in  graduate  studies 
at  McMaster. 

For  further  information,  interested  per- 
sons may  write  to  S.  M.  Najm,  Interim 
Director,  M.A.(T)  - M.Sc.(T)  Programme, 
University  Hall,  Room  205,  McMaster 
University,  Hamilton,  Ontario  L8S  4K1. 


HELP! 


ORBIT  needs  photographs  in  its 
pages  — both  to  illustrate  a topic 
and  to  provide  readers  with  some 
merciful  relief  from  words  words 
words. 

We  do  have  an  extensive  file  of 
photos,  but  with  each  passing 
year  more  and  more  of  them  are 
ripe  for  a historical  collection. 
The  only  thing  they  illustrate  is 
the  speed  with  which  both  kids' 
and  adults'  haircuts  and  clothing 
styles  become  glaringly  dated. 

Does  your  school  have  a 
camera  club  or  a few  fanatic 
shutterbugs?  Do  they  have  some 
up-to-date  shots  of  school  life  — 
in  class,  in  the  lab,  in  the  gym, 
on  stage,  on  the  bus,  on  field 
trips,  in  the  cafeteria,  wherever 
school  life  goes  on? 

We  would  be  most  grateful  to 
any  photographer  who  would 
supply  us  with  prints  of  his  or 
her  work.  Our  only  technical 
requirements  are  that  prints  be 
black  and  white  and  in  clear 
focus. 

We  would  also  need  the 
photographer's  name  (for  the 
credit  line)  and  the  name  of  the 
school,  plus  a description  of  the 
content  of  the  photograph  if  it 
isn't  self-evident.  (Write  the 
information  on  a separate  sheet 
and  scotch-tape  it  lightly  to  the 
back  of  the  print.) 

Please  pack  prints  carefully 
and  send  them  to  Hugh  Oliver, 
ORBIT,  OISE,  252  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto  M5S  1V6. 
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Knowing  and  doing  in 


Warren  W.  Watt 

Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario 

The  writer  is  a former  secondary  school 
principal  and  teacher.  He  is  presently  a 
supervisory  officer  with  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Education,  with  duties  including  the 
evaluation  of  both  program  and  personnel 
in  certain  Ontario  private  schools.  He 
recently  served  a one-year  secondment  in 
teacher  education. 


To  develop  the  creative  skills  that  trans- 
form paper  curriculum  into  high-impact 
learning  experiences  for  students  in  the 
classroom  — this  must  be  the  priority  of 
every  teacher  in  training.  Both  long-  and 
short-range  planning  of  curriculum  as  well 
as  the  continuing  assessment  and  revision 
of  one’s  teaching  practices  are  the  consis- 
tently repeated  activities  of  effective, 
experienced  teachers.  Such  activities  in- 
clude the  expansion  of  guidelines  into 
courses  of  study  and  the  day-to-day 
selection  and  organization  of  strategies  to 
implement  those  courses  of  study.  Such 
activities  must  be  at  the  very  centre  of  any 
program  for  the  education  and  training  of 
our  teachers. 

Let  us  contemplate  a hypothetical  dia- 
logue on  this  subject  between  the  prin- 
cipal of  a grade  7-13  composite  sec- 
ondary school  and  a professor  of  edu- 
cation. The  former  has  both  new  and 
experienced  teachers  on  his  staff  and 
continues  to  do  some  teaching  himself;  the 
latter  teaches  a course  at  one  of  our 
institutions  of  teacher  education  and 
training,  and  shares  in  the  responsibility  of 
evaluating  practice  teaching. 

Professor:  You  are  the  principal  of  your 
school  — the  head  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator. What  would  you  say  an  effective 
teacher  does  for  and  with  your  students? 
We  must  clarify  that  before  we  talk  about 
modifying  the  College  program. 

Principal:  We  shall  not  tell  the  story  of 
great  teaching  merely  with  a definition,  but 
let  me  try  to  say  it  for  you.  First  of  all,  I 
believe  that  we  teachers  are  arrangers  and 
promoters  of  learning.  We  bring  kids  and 
experience  together  — their  own  experi- 
ence and  someone  else’s.  We  help  them  to 
focus  on  an  idea  or  a concept  or  a work  of 
art;  on  the  activity,  the  performance,  or  the 
achievement  of  a person;  on  a happening, 
or  an  event,  or  a selected  bit  of  their 
environment.  And  to  do  these  things  we 
get  a great  deal  of  assistance  from 
technology.  We  coordinate  a vast  range  of 
learning  resources  — including  books, 
models,  and  videotapes;  charts,  maps,  and 
audiotapes;  films,  machines,  and 
magazines;  and  even  people  — in  order 
that  learning  may  be  both  vivid  and 
meaningful. 


Prof.:  But  you  are  not  finished,  I am  sure, 
until  you  have  done  something  with  all  that 
exposure  to  experience,  until  you  have 
processed  it  in  some  way. 

Prin.:  Right.  Let  me  quote  from  a recent 
statement  on  this  subject:  ‘. . . raw 
experience  in  itself  does  not  constitute 
learning  — it  becomes  learning  only  when 
it  is  examined  and  some  conclusions  are 
drawn  which  in  turn  influence  subsequent 
behaviour  and  the  quality  of  subsequent 
decisions. 

‘What  distinguishes  a really  great  teacher 
from  the  others  is  his  capacity  to  be  an 
analyser  of  experience,  a synthesizer  of 
experience,  a questioner,  a paraphraser,  an 
evaluator;  and  ultimately,  of  course,  the 
coach  of  students  who  must  acquire  for 
themselves  the  skills  that  have  been 
demonstrated.  His  classroom  is  a place 
where  new  solutions  are  sought  to  old 
problems  and  to  new  problems,  where 
creativity  is  nourished  and  where  skills 
may  be  acquired  to  give  expression  to  that 
creativity.’ 

We  need  more  people  like  these.  What 
can  you  do  in  the  College  to  increase  the 
pre-service  development  of  this  kind  of 
expertise? 

Prof.:  I believe  there  is  something  we  can 
do  together.  You  seem  to  be  saying  that 
becoming  a teacher  involves  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  judgment 
to  use  both  of  these  well.  Our  combined 
task,  then,  schools  and  College  working 
together,  must  be  to  provide  methodology 
with  a knowledge  base,  to  demonstrate  the 
resulting  skills,  and  to  make  generous 
provision  for  the  application  of  those  skills 
in  a real  classroom  situation  with  continu- 
ing formative  evaluation  and  counselling  in 
the  matter  of  teaching  practice. 

Prin.:  Isn’t  this  happening? 
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teacher  education 


Prof.:  Not  exactly  as  I have  described  it.  I 
have  seen  teachers  in  training  who  were 
confused  by  the  lack  of  coherence  between 
the  educational  goals  espoused  by  the 
College  and  the  educational  practices 
observed  in  the  classrooms  of  some 
associate  teachers. 

Prin.:  Whose  fault  is  that? 

Prof.:  I am  not  looking  for  someone  to 
blame.  I am  looking  for  a solution.  I would 
suggest  that  we  bring  about  a total 
integration  of  the  practice-teaching  pro- 
gram and  the  College  instructional  pro- 
gram, in  such  a way  that  the  former 
becomes  a field  work  application  of  the 
teaching/leaming  theory  and  skills  in  the 
latter.  The  experienced  teachers  who  work 
with  us  in  the  schools  must  see  themselves 
as  truly  ‘associates’  of  the  College.  As  a 
first  step  in  such  an  integration,  I would 
recommend  that  we  build  a combined 
program  of  courses  and  practice,  and  that 
we  build  it  as  a joint  venture.  This  would 
necessitate  arranging  for  all  associates  to 
participate  in  several  sessions  of  program 
development  at  the  College  in  collaboration 
with  the  College  faculty.  I should  like  to 
see  our  people  and  yours  considering 
together  the  various  skills  and  knowledge 
objectives  that  must  be  accomplished  in 
each  of  the  courses  we  offer,  and  balancing 
these  against  the  ongoing  learning  needs  of 
the  children  and  young  people  in  your 
schools.  I am  well  aware  that  the  logistics 
of  arranging  such  a series  of  meetings 
presents  very  real  difficulties,  but  we  must 
not  back  away  from  the  problem. 

Prin.:  I can  see  another  advantage  to  this 
kind  of  activity,  if  we  can  make  it  work.  I 
gather  from  talking  to  student  teachers  that 
some  College  courses  may  be  somewhat 
out  of  touch  with  what  is  really  needed  in 
the  classroom.  I realize  that  complaining 
students  are  no  phenomenon,  but  if  there  is 
some  truth  in  their  charges,  we  might  help 
to  correct  the  problem. 


Prof.:  Undoubtedly.  I had  that  in  mind 
when  I made  the  suggestion.  And  perhaps 
the  development  of  this  kind  of  team 
operation  requires  another  change  — a 
more  careful  selection  of  associates.  I 
believe  that  the  College  must  share  the 
responsibility  along  with  you  and  your 
superintendents  for  getting  the  most  capa- 
ble people  into  this  very  demanding  role. 

Prin.:  Are  you  suggesting  that  we  haven’t 
always  searched  out  the  best  associates? 

Prof.:  The  role  is  going  to  be  different 
under  the  proposal  I have  made.  An 
associate  will  be  a planner  as  well  as  an 
implementer  in  an  integrated  program.  But 
let’s  face  it,  even  under  the  existing 
program  some  associates  have  not  kept 
pace  with  changes  either  in  the  content  of 
learning  or  in  the  processes  of  teaching, 
and  they  may  lack  the  information,  the 
credibility,  and  the  demonstrated  skills  to 
be  a strong  positive  influence  on  teachers 
in  training. 

Prin.:  O.K.  You  have  made  a point.  Let  us 
suppose,  however,  that  your  plan  is 
implemented,  that  we  get  the  most  capable 
people  appointed  as  associates,  and  that 
the  integrated  program  you  have  described 
is  devised.  I believe  we  may  still  fall  short 
of  providing  the  kinds  of  total  experiences 
that  a beginning  teacher  should  have.  I 
mean  living  in  the  school  environment  long 
enough  to  become  a part  of  it,  sharing  the 
routine  responsibilities  of  class  organiza- 
tion and  management,  engaging  in  some  of 
that  long-term  planning,  helping  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  multitude  of  people 
problems  that  are  an  inevitable  ingre- 
dient of  the  child-adolescent-adult 
society  a school  is.  We  really  must  make 
this  kind  of  learning  a more  vital  part  of  the 
program,  and  I suggest  that  we  could  do  it 
through  a period  of  internship. 


Prof.:  The  idea  that  a teacher  in  training 
rpust  see  an  early  relationship  between  his 
methodology  classes  and  his  practice 
teaching  is  what  I have  been  saying  must 
be  built  into  the  program.  But  what  answer 
would  you  have  for  those  who  would 
recommend  that  we  substitute  ‘learning  on 
the  job’  for  the  entire  College  program?  I 
gather  you  would  not  favor  this  apprentice- 
ship alternative. 

Prin.:  No,  I would  reject  it.  I see  the 
human  interaction  skills  of  teaching  as 
being  too  complex  for  the  fragmented 
concept  of  learning  simply  by  repetition. 
Teaching  is  more  than  the  sum  of  a number 
of  individual  skills  which  can  be  acquired 
and  practised  one  by  one,  apprentice  style. 
It  is  a compounding  of  skills.  It  is  knowing 
how  people  learn,  but  it  is  more  than  that. 

It  is  knowing  how  people  relate  to  one 
another  and  interact  with  one  another,  but 
it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  knowing  the 
subject  about  which  the  students  will  leam, 
but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  mastering  the 
techniques  of  guiding  the  mind  to  under- 
stand a new  idea,  but  it  is  more  than  that. 

It  is  coaching  a student  in  the  acquisition  of 
a new  thinking  or  doing  skill,  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  mastering  the  art  as  well  as 
the  science  of  communicating  ideas, 
convictions,  emotions  through  language, 
but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  not  one  of 
these  alone  but  an  amalgam  of  all  of  them 
that  frees  a student  to  be  an  independent, 
thinking  person.  No.  Apprenticeship  would 
be  inappropriate  for  the  kind  of  learning  I 
have  been  describing,  but  internship  is 
different.  It  is  the  polishing  and  perfecting 
of  skills  already  acquired;  it  is  the 
extending  of  knowledge  already  under- 
stood. 
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Prof.:  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  this 
concept  as  it  applies  in  the  medical 
profession,  but  perhaps  you  should  make 
the  comparison.  I would  prefer  not  to 
second-guess  you. 

Prin.:  The  idea  is  quite  legitimate  in 
education  without  a comparison.  Let  me 
describe  it.  A prospective  teacher,  upon 
completing  his  pre-service  year,  would 
accept  a one-year  appointment  as  a 
teaching  intern  with  a board  of  education. 
Boards,  in  fact,  might  cover  a staff 
vacancy  with  two  of  these  people,  each  on 
a half  timetable.  During  his  year,  the  intern 
would  be  an  active  member  of  a subject 
department  within  his  school  with  limited 
accountability  for  one  or  more  courses  or 
units  of  courses.  He  would  perform  all  of 
the  functions  of  a teacher,  including  the 
planning  or  revision  of  a course  or  part  of  a 
course,  the  selection  or  the  creation  of 
strategies  to  implement  the  learning  objec- 
tives of  that  course,  and  finally  the 
application  of  those  strategies  in  the 
classroom  and  the  evaluation  of  student 
achievement.  In  all  of  these  activities  he 
would  seek  and  would  receive  the  advice 
and  the  assistance  of  his  senior  profes- 
sional colleagues.  But  he  would  make  a 
contribution  to  their  deliberations  as  well. 
Participation  in  departmental  meetings 
would  be  an  expectation,  with  such 
purposes  as  the  continuing  study  and 
revision  of  evaluation  instruments,  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  parent 
interview  sessions,  the  sharing  of  some 
responsibility  in  a team-teaching  operation, 
the  preparation  for  the  principal  of 
recommendations  concerning  budget  or 
administration  or  next  year’s  timetable. 
Like  any  other  teacher,  he  would  be 
immersed  in  the  daily  life  of  the  school,  its 
assemblies,  its  field  trips,  its  co-curricular 
activities,  its  crises  of  student  behavior,  its 
confrontations  with  its  armchair  critics, 
and  its  moment  of  joy  when  someone 
outside  is  perceptive  enough  to  recognize  a 
job  well  done. 

Prof.:  Since  you  have  pointed  out  that  a 
teaching  intern  would  not  have  a full 
timetable,  I am  assuming  that  you  have 
supplementary  activities  in  mind.  Why  not 
extended  study  at  the  College? 

Prin.:  Yes,  College  courses  are  a part  of 
the  plan,  but  they  must  be,  to  use  your 
term,  ‘integrated’  with  the  internship. 


Prof.:  Of  the  many  teacher  functions  and 
activities  you  listed  a moment  ago,  I do  not 
believe  there  is  one  of  which  further  study 
could  not  be  supportive.  I believe  training 
is  truly  practical  when  it  has  a knowledge 
base  from  which  a person  can  justify  an 
activity.  We  perform  better  when  we  have 
grasped  the  ‘why’  and  the  ‘how’  as  well  as 
the  ‘what.’  I am  thinking  of  further  study  in 
child  and  adolescent  psychology,  for 
example,  to  get  at  the  ‘why’  of  student 
behavior  and  teacher  reaction;  further 
study  in  curriculum  design  and  course 
construction  to  get  at  the  ‘how’  of  making 
relevance  both  real  and  apparent;  further 
study  of  learning  modes  within  specific 
subject  disciplines  to  get  at  the  ‘why,’  the 
‘how,’  and  the  ‘what’  of  more  attention- 
grabbing,  interest-holding,  impact-making 
teaching  processes.  Perhaps  what  I am 
getting  into  here  is  the  substance  of  a 
master’s  program  in  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching.  I can  see  such  a post-graduate 
degree  program  becoming  a part  of  the 
responsibility  of  a teaching  intern. 

Prin.:  In  fact,  the  appeal  of  the  total  plan 
as  we  have  been  describing  it,  both  to 
prospective  teachers  and  to  employing 
boards,  is  that  it  makes  provision  not  only 
for  increased  competence  in  the  classroom 
but  also  for  graduate  study  of  a profes- 
sional support  nature  and  for  a financial 
arrangement  that  could  be  mutually  ac- 
ceptable to  both  graduate  student  and 
board  of  education. 

Prof.:  At  the  beginning  of  our  discussion 
you  were  asking  for  modifications  in  the 
teacher  education  program  that  could  put 
more  of  our  graduates  in  the  exceedingly 
effective,  high-performance  category.  In 
both  of  the  proposals  put  forward,  we  have 
focussed  on  the  issue  of  developing  a 
closer  relationship  between  theory  and 
practice.  And  we  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  a student  teacher,  in  the  interests 
of  greater  professional  maturity,  to  experi- 
ence an  extended  immersion  in  the 
multitude  of  tasks  that  are  the  continuing 
routine  of  a regular  teacher. 

Prin.:  In  this  total  operation  of  program 
planning  and  implementation  designed  to 
keep  teacher  education  directed  toward  the 
teacher  and  the  teaching  functions,  we 
have  made  provision  for  two  partners,  the 
College  faculty  member  and  the  associate. 

I believe  we  have  another  partner.  The 
teacher  in  training  must  be  involved  in  the 
continuing  evaluation  and  revision  of 
College  courses  and  of  the  practice- 
teaching program.  If  our  courses  and  our 
arrangements  for  practice  in  the  schools 
develop  that  ‘carved  in  stone’  quality  that 
defies  amendment,  then  we  shall  be  in 
constant  danger  of  failure.  However  fine 
our  objectives  may  be,  our  processes  to 
achieve  them  will  require  constant  monitor- 
ing by  all  personnel  involved,  including 
teachers  in  training,  and  then  adjustments 
as  these  may  be  appropriate. 


Prof.:  I feel  a little  uneasy  now.  You  are 
not  suggesting,  are  you,  that  we  should  not 
make  firm  and  specific  plans  both  for 
courses  and  for  practice  teaching? 

Prin.:  Not  at  all.  We  should  make  the  very 
best  plans,  the  most  complete  and 
thorough  plans  that  we  can  devise  — and 
then  we  should  be  prepared  to  amend  them 
as  frequently  as  required.  Further,  we 
should  involve-student  teachers  in  discus- 
sion about  the  learning  expectations  in 
each  course  and  about  the  overall  expecta- 
tions in  regard  to  certifiable  professional 
competence  in  this  province.  I do  not  think 
we  can  afford  the  ‘luxury’  of  a fearful 
silence  on  the  question  of  what  an  Ontario 
teacher  must  know  and  what  that  teacher 
must  be  able  to  do.  There  is  no  way, 
incidentally,  that  we  can  have  a final, 
for-all-time  answer  to  those  last  two 
questions  — we  haven’t  yet  fully  com- 
prehended professional  perfection.  But  we 
do  need  a working  answer,  a today  answer 
that  satisfies  our  needs  at  the  moment. 

Prof.:  I believe  I hear  you  saying  that 
because  we  involve  student  teachers  in  the 
discussion  of  program  objectives  and  the 
means  for  achieving  them  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  abdicated  our  leadership  role 
or  our  ultimate  accountability  for  the 
program. 

Prin.:  That  is  correct.  But  I am  also  saying 
that  the  teacher  in  training  is  an  adult,  on 
whom  we  shall  bestow  a leadership  role 
along  with  that  certificate,  and  whose  first 
contract  will  require  a measure  of  accoun- 
tability. He  needs  to  learn  how  to  manage 
power  and  how  and  when  to  share  it  with 
confidence.  He  must  see  that  mode  of 
operation  demonstrated  both  by  College 
faculty  and  by  associates. 


‘Learning  about’  and  ‘learning  to  do’  in 
teacher  education  — it  is  not  a choice  we 
are  obliged  to  make;  it  is  an  interdepen- 
dence we  are  obliged  to  recognize.  Let  it 
be  the  basis  for  the  most  comprehensive 
program  we  can  devise  and  the  most 
thorough  integration  of  learning  theory  and 
teaching  practice. 

Reference: 

Watt,  Warren  W.  ‘What  Does  a Really 
Great  Teacher  Do?’  Comment  on  Educa- 
tion (April  1977),  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING: 

A Questionnaire  Survey 


Edward  Kinnin 
Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Windsor 

This  study  was  an  attempt  to  gamer 
opinions  of  a specific  group  of  educational 
practitioners  functioning  in  a variety  of 
roles  and  at  different  age/grade  levels  in  the 
Windsor  public  school  system.  Of  primary 
interest  were  opinions  about  course 
offerings  in  educational  psychology  during 
teacher  training. 

The  Study  was  based  on  a survey  of 
opinion  as  expressed  in  a six-page  ques- 
tionnaire. The  total  sample  consisted  of 
260  randomly  selected  subjects,  and  in- 
cluded 12  administrators,  30  principals  (20 
elementary  and  10  secondary),  200 
teachers  (100  elementary  and  100  secon- 
dary), and  18  staff  members  from  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Windsor.  The  major  analysis  was  done 
with  the  teacher  data. 

I had  hypothesized  that  there  would  be 
marked  differences  between  the  responses 
of  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school 
teachers,  but  to  my  surprise  I found  there 
were  many  areas  of  agreement.  For 
example,  a high  proportion  (60  percent  and 
64  percent)  of  the  two  groups  considered 
classroom  management,  problems  of  the 
exceptional  child,  and  innovations  in 
education  today  as  the  three  most  impor- 
tant content  areas.  Both  groups  considered 
content  areas  having  to  do  with  evaluation 
of  grades,  achievement,  mental  ability,  and 
heredity  and  environment  as  least  impor- 
tant. The  great  majority  of  both  groups 
believed  that  educational  psychology 
should  be  taught  through  a combination  of 
the  modular,  lecture,  seminar,  and  indi- 
vidualized approach. 

Some  Comments  from  the  Questionnaires 

‘[Regarding]  human  relations  (a)  with 
adults  (other  staff),  (b)  parents,  and  (c) 
with  students  ( most  important),  teachers 
coming  out  don’t  seem  to  have  many 
“skills.”’ 

‘In  the  concurrent  Bachelor  of  Education 
program,  several  courses  of  psychology 
should  be  required  . . . [for  greater ] 
understanding  of  human  development  and 
socialization.’ 

‘The  educational  psychology  professors 
that  I had  were  out  of  touch  with  the  real 
secondary  and  elementary  school  class- 
room. They  should  be  actively  involved 
with  the  high  schools  and  elementary 
schools  (not  by  questionnaires).’ 

‘The  best  approach  to  the  topics  outlined 
in  this  questionnaire  would  be  the  setting 
up  of  artificial  classroom  situations  so  that 


. . . students  will  be  exposed  to  many  of  the 
problems  that  they  will  face  when  they 
start  teaching.  ’ 

‘The  greatest  need  I see  today  is  for 
“understanding.”  It  was  advocated  by 
Solomon  as  a companion  for  Wisdom.  . . . 

It  helps  us  to  respect  each  student,  to 
perceive  him  as  being  our  equal.  The 
course  [educational  psychology  ] should 
teach  a young  student  to  seek  out  the 
nuggets  of  experience  from  older  teachers 
like  a miner  seeks  for  gold.  ’ 

Conclusions 

Opinions,  evaluations,  and  needs  of  actual 
teacher  practitioners  serve  as  a valuable 
source  of  advice  on  which  to  base  future 
plans  for  change  in  teacher  training 
institutions.  The  teachers  endorsed  most 
highly  those  courses  in  education  that 
emphasize  methods  of  teaching  and  pro- 
vide for  laboratory  experiences  — observa- 
tion, participation  as  assistants  to  teachers, 
and  student  teaching.  Reactions  tended  to 
contradict  the  criticism,  popular  among 
some  critics,  that  too  much  emphasis  is 
given  to  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  in 
the  professional  education  sequence.  Fu- 
ture directions  will  probably  include 
greater  utilization  of  the  student  teacher’s 
past  experiences  — the  creation  of  a 
program  of  preparation  tailored  to  the 
individual  student’s  ability,  needs,  and 
present  state  of  professional  development. 
Another  trend  should  involve  an  increased 
emphasis  upon  the  student’s  perception  of 
himself  as  a teacher. 

Effective  programs  can  be  developed 
when  there  is  full,  frank,  and  honest 
cooperation  between  the  professors  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  those  dealing  with  profes- 
sional aspects  of  teacher  preparation.  Too 
often  attempts  at  effective  cooperation  are 
thwarted  by  assumptions  that  the  state- 
ments by  extremists  in  each  group 
represent  general  group  opinions.  Systema- 
tic channels  of  communication  and  ex- 
change need  to  be  established. 

The  major  dimensions  of  instructional 
effectiveness  are  the  openness  of  the 
instructor  to  feedback  from  students  and 
the  instructor’s  flexibility.  An  instructor 
having  these  qualities  is  least  likely  to  fall 
prey  to  unrealistic  attitudes  rising  out  of 
global  concepts  that  by  their  nature  are  too 
general  to  be  of  practical  value.  What  is 
now  needed  are  operational  definitions  in 
terms  of  which  student-teacher  relation- 
ships may  be  more  easily  evaluated. 

Many  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of 


systematic  reappraisal  of  teacher  educa- 
tion. One  is  the  entrenched  bureaucracy. 
Others  are  the  work  involved  in  redesign- 
ing a teacher  education  curriculum,  ignor- 
ance about  many  aspects  of  teaching,  and  a 
system  of  courses  and  credits  that  tends  to 
equate  the  granting  of  a teaching  certificate 
with  the  granting  of  a degree.  Yet  a key 
conclusion  of  the  current  study  must  be 
that  teacher  education  programs  would 
improve  more  rapidly  if  colleges  were  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  present-day  courses 
and  their  enshrinement  in  accreditation 
requirements. 

Recommendations 

In  the  light  of  the  findings  of  this  study, 
the  following  recommerldations  can  be 
made: 

1.  Teacher  education  should  provide  for 
more  direct  experience  in  a variety  of 
classroom  situations. 

2.  The  general  education  of  school 
teachers  should  cut  across  all  fields  of 
knowledge  to  give  a broad,  comprehensive 
view  of  the  human  scene,  including  foreign 
cultures. 

3.  Educational  psychology  courses  should 
be  taught  through  a combination  of 
methods  such  as  the  modular,  lecture, 
seminar,  and  individualized  methods. 

4.  Educational  psychology  textbooks 
should  reflect  the  changes  resulting  from 
the  preceding  recommendations. 

5.  Teachers  of  educational  psychology 
should  be  chosen  partly  on  the  basis  of 
classroom  experience.  In  this  way,  greater 
realism  and  relevancy  will  more  likely  be 
attained. 

6.  More  simulated  classroom  experience 
should  be  included  in  courses  in  educa- 
tional psychology,  possibly  through  the  use 
of  audiovisual  techniques. 

7.  Educational  psychology  courses  for 
teachers  should  provide  more  humanistic 
emphases,  making  greater  use  of  the 
learners’  abilities,  needs,  and  current 
professional  development. 

8.  Continued  efforts  should  be  made  to 
realistically  appraise  the  contrasting  views 
of  liberal  arts  and  education  instructors  so 
that  student  teachers  can  see  the  merits  of 
their  study  in  both  content  and  methods 
areas. 

9.  Evaluation  of  courses  and  programs  in 
teacher  education  should  be  extended  to 
become  cross-cultural,  in  keeping  with  the 
need  for  a new  frame  of  reference  in 
education  — international,  research- 
oriented,  and  critical  of  its  own  programs 
and  practices. 
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‘Why  don’t  they  learn  to  write?’ 


Priscilla  Galloway ’s  article  about  learning 
to  write  ( Orbit  35  - December  1 9 76) 
provided  quite  a lot  of  response.  We 
publish  some  of  the  letters  below. 

Thank  you  for  making  available  Priscilla 
Galloway’s  views  on  the  topic  of  learning 
to  write  (Orbit  35).  Her  comments  seem  to 
reflect  a great  deal  of  insight,  common 
sense,  and  successful  teaching.  The  com- 
prehensiveness of  her  discussion  and  her 
respect  for  what  teachers  are  presently 
doing  are  very  welcome. 

I agree  that  we  learn  to  write  better  by 
receiving  informed  criticisms  of  our  writ- 
ing. I was  surprised  that  she  did  not 
mention  the  possibility  of  students’  criticiz- 
ing each  other’s  writing,  as  an  additional 
measure  which  could  supplement  (but  not 
replace)  the  criticism  which  English 
teachers  now  provide. 

At  once  your  readers  will  conclude, 
correctly,  that  I am  not  an  English  teacher. 
I do  work  with  teachers,  in  an  in-service 
program  for  developing  alternative  teach- 
ing strategies.  Hence  I know  first-hand 
how  difficult  it  can  be  to  introduce  new 
practices  in  classrooms.  Ms.  Galloway 
points  out  the  constraints  arising  from 
students’  attitude  that  they  are  writing  for 
their  teacher  rather  than  for  themselves  (or 
for  each  other).  My  suggestion  would  be 
difficult  to  put  into  practice,  but  English 
teachers  already  admit  to  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. It  strikes  me  that  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  explore  the  ways  in  which 
students  could  learn  from  each  other.  In 
the  end,  students  might  learn  more  from 
their  teacher  as  well. 

Tom  Russell 
Research  Officer 
Ottawa  Valley  Centre,  OISE 

In  the  December,  1976,  issue  of  Orbit 
Priscilla  Galloway  in  her  article  ‘Why  don’t 
they  learn  to  write?’  contends  that 
‘knowing  how  to  take  a sentence  apart  by 
parsing  or  by  analyzing  won’t  give  you 
what  you  need  to  put  sentences  together.’ 
This  popular  fallacy  goes  a long  way 
towards  explaining  the  fog  in  which  the 
teaching  basic  to  literacy  finds  itself.  Only 
people  who  are  realistically  conscious  that 
language  involves  structure  is  well  as 
meaning  are  in  a position  to  deal  with 
structure  purposefully.  Incidental  learning 
about  structure  rarely  succeeds  because  it 
lacks  coherence  and  pattern,  and  will 
frequently  be  associated  with  errors  which 
the  writer  is  incapable  of  recognizing.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  in 
Research  in  Written  Composition  by 
Braddock,  Richard,  Reed  that  ‘Lyman 
demonstrated  that  even  in  a period  as  short 


as  seven  weeks  pupils  can  reduce  their 
grammatical  and  mechanical  errors,  includ- 
ing spelling  and  capitalization,  by  learning 
how  to  correct  errors  before  submitting 
their  papers.' 

D.A.  Bristow,  Director 
Norfolk  Board  of  Education 

In  response  to  Priscilla  Galloway’s 
article  I would  like  to  submit  an  idea  on 
writing. 

Writing  is  the  child  of  speaking  and 
reading.  Writing  is  born  into  the  world  of 
the  child  as  a result  of  the  marriage  of 
speaking  and  reading. 

Writing  first  begins  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  It  is  at  this  level  that  writing 
is  nurtured  and  guided  to  the  adult  stage.  If 
we  cheat  on  its  life-giving  nutrients  it  will 
be  stunted  in  its  final  stage  just  as  the 
human  child  will  be  stunted  if  he  is 
deprived  of  the  proper  diet. 

We  must  provide  the  growing  and 
learning  child  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
speaking  and  develop  a desire  for  reading. 
The  desire  should  be  so  strong  that  the 
teacher  and  the  parent  will  have  a difficult 
time  keeping  up  with  the  appetite  that  has 
been  created  in  this  child,  an  appetite  so 
great  that  no  number  of  books  will  sate  it. 

Before  I get  into  a little  detail  about  my 
methods,  I want  to  impress  upon  you  that 
the  ideas  are  not  new  to  the  world  of 
teaching  and  that  the  results  that  can  be 
obtained  are  only  limited  by  your  imagina- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  I will  not  get  into  any 
depth  of  detail,  as  I want  to  feed  these 
ideas  with  your  imagination  and  whatever 
is  spontaneous  to  you. 

I like  to  see  children  in  the  primary 
grades  talking,  telling  stories,  and  doing 
plenty  of  show-and-tell.  How  else  do  they 
get  to  be  familiar  with  language?  Allow  the 
imagination  of  these  children  to  work, 
allow  ideas  — no  matter  how  incredible 
they  may  seem  — to  be  expressed.  Allow 
oral  plays  to  be  developed  as  a result  of 
some  experience  or  season  of  the  year. 

Read,  read,  and  read.  The  teacher, 
parent,  teacher  aide,  or  senior  student 
should  be  reading  each  day  to  the  little 
ones.  They  should  be  reading  the  books 
they  like,  the  books  they  bring  to  class,  or 
even  the  stories  that  are  written  by 
themselves  or  peers. 

The  first  stories  of  even  kindergarten 
children  should  be  written  by  the  adult  for 
those  children  and  illustrated  by  the 
children  themselves.  What  better  way  to 
build  up  a sense  of  pride  in  young  readers 
and  authors  than  to  let  them  see  their  work 
in  written  form? 

Use  children’s  books,  the  ones  with 
plenty  of  pictures.  Use  these  books  to 


stimulate  ideas.  Have  the  children  write 
stories  from  these  ideas  and  reproduce 
these  stories  in  book  form.  Become  more 
artistic  as  time  goes  on  and  have  books  of 
their  stories  and  poems  bound  in  stiff 
cardboard  covered  with  fabric.  The  pupils 
can  be  taught  to  do  this  themselves.  Once 
again,  you  develop  with  the  pupil  a 
moment  he  can  be  proud  of  for  years  to 
come. 

Writing  is  bom  from  speaking  and 
reading  and  grows  and  thrives  on  the  diet 
that  you  give  it.  It  is  fed  with  your 
enthusiasm  and  the  pride  that  you  allow 
your  pupils  to  develop  through  the  writing 
that  they  do.  Inteiject  into  your  reading 
classes,  your  speaking  time,  and  your 
writing  time  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and 
freedom  of  choice  that  you  can,  and  all  will 
prosper. 

Paul  Gervais , Principal 
St.  Joan  of  Arc  School 
Windsor 

Other  comments  forwarded  to  Ms.  Gallo- 
way: 

For  a number  of  years  I published  a 
periodical  called  ‘The  English  Exchange’ 
which  was  subscribed  to  by  most  teachers 
of  English  in  the  province  and  it  was  in  that 
context  that  I first  knew  Priscilla  Galloway 
as  a frequent  contributor.  I am  pleased  to 
see  that  she  has  lost  none  of  her  wisdom 
and  good  common  sense,  particularly  in 
her  analysis  of  the  problem.  (W.E.  Ward, 
Peel  Board  of  Education,  to  Alan  Murray, 
OSSTF) 

With  the  present  public  interest  in  educa- 
tion, I thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
reprinting  a very  fine  article  by  Ms. 

Priscilla  Galloway  ...  a Past  President  of 
the  Ontario  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
. . . and  a writer  who  expresses  her 
message  very  skilfully.  Ms.  Galloway 
throws  a light  on  the  question  of  literacy 
that  should  be  understood  by  parents  and 
the  business  community.  (Gray  Cavanagh, 
to  Doris  Anderson,  Editor,  Chatelaine) 

. . . the  most  constructive  comments  and 
explanations  I have  seen  amid  all  the  wild 
and  woolly  generalizations.  The  absurd 
parroting  of  ‘basics’  and  the  three  R’s 
reduces  complex  problems  to  hopelessly 
simplistic  terms. 

One  small  point:  What  is  a gut  feeling?  If 
anything  it  is  a crude  response  that 
intelligent  teachers  are  unlikely  to  have 
toward  complexities.  I think  the  fashiona- 
ble cliches  of  the  young  will  date  rapidly. 
Your  article  will  be  valid  for  a long  time. 

( Mary  Campbell,  formerly  consultant, 
Toronto  Board,  to  Priscilla  Galloway) 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 

Prince  Edward 


Orbit  is  indebted  to  the  Department 
of  Tourism,  Parks  and  Conservation 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  making 
this  review  possible.  The  following 
materials  are  available  to  school 
groups,  teachers,  and  libraries  upon 
request. 

Publications 

Please  address  requests  for  publica- 
tions to: 

Department  of  Tourism,  Parks 
and  Conservation 
P.  O.  Box  2000 

Charlottetown,  P.E. I.  CIA  7N8. 


Historic  Prince  Edward  Island 
As  a province  significantly  shaped 
by  its  past,  Prince  Edward  Island 
offers  a variety  of  nature  areas, 
small  museums,  galleries,  and  heri- 


tage sites  for  the  history-minded. 

The  Prince  Edward  Island  Heritage 
Foundation,  established  in  1970 
and  headquartered  in  Beaconsfield, 
displays  its  collection  at  the  heritage 
sites  of  Green  Park,  Basin  Head,  and 
Orwell  Corner.  Ink  drawings  of  these 
sites  accompanied  by  brief  des- 
criptions are  featured  in  this 
pamphlet. 

Facts  and  Photographs 
Informative  profiles  on  the  many 
aspects  of  Prince  Edward  Island  - 
the  island’s  history,  geography, 
people,  industry,  environment,  and 
transportation  and  communication 
facilities.  Accompanied  by  maps  and 
pictures. 

'Here  Is  a Calm  and  Peaceful  Land  ’ - 
Prince  Edward  Island 
The  color  plates  of  this  tourist  hand- 
book do  justice  to  the  promise  in 
the  title.  The  photographs  of  a 
‘calm  and  peaceful  land’  include 
the  proverbial  sunset  over  North- 
umberland Strait,  the  remote  wind- 
swept beaches  of  the  coasts,  the 
soothing  green  of  expansive  golf 
courses,  and  the  charm  of  secluded 
farmhouses.  There  is  even  a color 
plate  of  a favorite  local  dish  - 


“Here  is  a calm  and  peaceful  land” 
Prince  Edward  Island 


Island 


steamed  clams,  teamed  up  with 
lobster  and  hot  rolls.  A booklet 
that  will  easily  invite  potential 
visitors. 

Discover  an  Island 
Three  designated  scenic  drives  mark 
this  official  tourist  map.  The  Lady 
Slipper,  Blue  Heron,  and  Kings  By- 
way scenic  drives  ensure  that  no 
stone  will  be  left  unturned  on  an 
island  holiday  — from  historic 
Charlottetown  to  the  red  beaches 
and  capes,  from  the  flat  land  in 
northern  Kings  to  the  attractive 
rolling  hills  near  the  south  shore, 
and  from  the  western  sector  to 
Lennox  Island,  home  of  Micmac 
Indians. 

Charlottetown,  Parkdale,  Sherwood, 
Street  Map  and  Guide  of  the 
Greater  Charlottetown  Area  in- 
cluding Parkdale  and  Sherwood. 

The  province’s  capital  city, 
Charlottetown,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  ‘the  birthplace  of  Canada,’ 
was  founded  in  1763  and  incor- 
portated  in  1855.  It  was  in 
Charlottetown  that  the  first 
meeting  to  discuss  the  political  and 
economic  union  of  British  North 
America  was  held.  Alongside  a 
historical  blurb,  the  map  provides 
an  index  of  hotels  and  motels, 
churches,  cemeteries,  hospitals, 
educational  institutions,  and  points 
of  interest. 

If  you  are  planning  a field  trip  to 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  following 
pamphlets  may  assist  you  in 
finding  accommodation: 

Camping,  Prince  Edward  Island 
This  brochure  provides  detailed  in- 


formation about  camping  sites  in 
P.E. I.  All  listed  accommodations 
are  licensed  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  and  Regulations  regarding 
Summer  Trailer  Court,  Tenting  and 
Campgrounds. 


Accommodations 

Prince  Edward  Island 
1976 


Accommodations,  Prince  Edward 
Island 

A complete  listing  of  farm  vacation 
and  tourist  homes,  hotels,  motels, 
lodges,  inns,  resorts,  and  cottages. 

Summer  side  and  Area,  Prince 
Edward  Island 

Offers  accommodations  conveni- 
ently located  only  twenty  minutes 
away  from  the  ferry  terminal  at 
Borden.  As  well  as  motels,  camping 
sites,  and  trailer  parks,  there  are 
listings  for  golfing,  swimming, 
boating,  harness  racing,  shopping, 
good  restaurants,  and  handicrafts 
and  antiques. 


Camping 

Prince  Edward  Island 
1976 
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Profile  of  a School/39 


University  of  Toronto  Schools  (UTS) 


The  University  of  Toronto  Schools  (or  UTS,  as  it 
is  generally  called)  has  a reputation  for  high 
academic  standards  and  for  extremely  bright  (and, 
until  recently,  only  male)  students.  It  was 
founded  in  1910  as  a ‘model  school’  attached  to 
the  University’s  Faculty  of  Education  (later 
College  of  Education,  later  still  Faculty  of 
Education  again),  with  which  it  shares  the  same 
building  on  Bloor  Street.  The  plural  ‘schools’ 
signifies  that  a girls’  school  was  planned  as  well  as 
a boys’,  but  funds  ran  out  and  it  was  not  until 
some  five  years  ago  that  girls  were  admitted  to 
the  present  school.  By  next  year  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty  students  will  be  evenly  split 
between  the  sexes.  According  to  principal  Donald 
Gutteridge,  ‘the  presence  of  females  has  not 
altered  the  school’s  tenor  dramatically  as  yet.’ 

An  independent  school,  UTS  receives  a govern- 
ment grant  to  cover  some  of  its  costs  and  charges 
fees  of  $320  a year  for  each  student.  The  program 
starts  at  grade  7.  Last  year,  with  seventy- two 
vacant  places,  some  seven  hundred  candidates 
competed  in  the  entrance  exams  — in  mathe- 
matics problem-solving,  verbal  ability,  and  creative 
writing.  Sometimes  a few  vacancies  occur  at 
higher  levels  in  the  school. 

A core  of  subjects  provides  the  basis  of  the 
curriculum  up  to  the  end  of  grade  9 and  to  a 
lesser  extent  through  grade  10.  Thereafter,  be- 
cause the  school  is  small,  there  are  fewer  options 
than  in  larger  high  schools;  but  together  with 
music  and  art,  these  include  such  esoteric  dis- 
ciplines as  Greek" and  philosophy.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  hard  work  and  independent  study,  and 


with  an  accelerated  program,  the  students  com- 
plete their  schooling  a year  faster  than  usual.  Over 
95  percent  of  the  students  proceed  to  some  form 
of  higher  education. 

A house  system  has  been  in  operation  at  the 
school  for  the  past  twenty  years,  long  enough  to 
build  up  strong  traditions  and  sports  rivalries. 

And  although  it  is  small  and  lacks  facilities,  the 
school  has  acquitted  itself  well  in  sports  competi- 
tion with  other  schools. 

Says  Mr.  Gutteridge:  ‘It  is  not  a school  for  a 
student  who  feels  insecure  with  his  peers  or  who 
cannot  perform  well  under  pressure.  Most  of  the 
students  are  powerfully  self-motivated,  thrive  on 
competition  (despite  staff  efforts  to  play  this 
down),  and  are  bound  together  by  a solid  sense 
of  community.’ 
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